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THE 
POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 
, FOR NOVEMBER. 


' The Conservation of our Oyster Sup- 
ply. By Ropert F. WAtsuH, Illustrated. 
Shows that an oyster famine is threaten- 





ing us, and describes the modes of re- 
stocking depleted beds that are coming 
into use in some places. 

Evolution and Ethics. I. 
H, Hux.ey. 
the operation of evolution had been per- 
ceived in both Greece and India six cen- 
turies before Christ. 

Electricity at the World’s Fair. II. 
CHARLES M. LuncreNn. Illustrated. Con- 
cluding this subject. Electric welding, 
cooking, heating, and the telautograph 
are the matters treated. 

The Scientific Method with Children. 


By Prof. T. 
Prof, Huxley proves that 


= 


By 


ar TRes 


ve By Henry L. Ciapr. Shows that schemes 
of science teaching designed for college 
students are not adapted to the stand- 

a pointand mental habit of children. 
An Argument for Vertical Handwriting. 
By J. V. Wirnersex. Illustrated. The 
sb, claims for the new penmanship are that 
sea it is both more legible and more rapid 


than the old, easier to teach, and allows 
4 more healthful position. 





OTHER ARTICLES ON 
Laptace’s Pian ror PeRPETUAL Moon- 
UGeT; Tue PestaLozzian System ; NA- 
TURE AT Ska ; NorTH AND SouTH AMERI- 
CAN ABORIGINAL NAmES; IMMATERIAL 
SCIENCE; VecETABLE DizT; ORIGIN oF 
THe § Mississipp1 Vatiey RAINFALL; 
MaturmaricaL CuRIOSITIES OF THE SIx- 
Tent Century ; Birps’ JuDGMENTS oF 
Man; ‘Sketch oF Joun Ericsson (with 





















5 tents a -tiumber 3 $5.00 a year, 


ETON & CO., 


Ww YORK. 




















D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 





THE COUNTRY SCHOOL IN 
NEW ENGLAND. 


By Cuirron JouHnson. With 60 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs and Drawings 
made by the Author. Square 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt edges, $2.50. 


This volume is so PB gm E aan, qenint, ple 
wit 


turesque, and so thorougaly 
| opt isticated - t LE pescee = it as 
res ant sympa’ r ion. e 
ipen ‘utventiee peri on of owe ang! 
school - the winter and summer terms, the schola’ 
their classes and at the blackboard, their ch acc 
their fishing and coasting, their ‘duties and amuse- 
ments on the farm—in short, the eve ey life of oe 
boys and girls of rural New Engla: pe js and 
our fathers and our own, Every poe, of his subject 
is aptly illustrated with pictures from life. 


THE STORY OF WASHINGTON, 


By E.izABeTH EGGLESTON SkELYE. Edited 
by Dr. Edward Eggleston. With over 
100 Illustrations by Allegra Eggleston. 
A new volume in the ‘ Delights of His- 
tory” Series. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


This book will supply a demand for a life of Wash- 
ington, the man, of reo rage » pooutar, te ve on 


the ue 
taining fmm of almost ways available su! 
which the story includes, Mrs. Seelye’s te 
— interest rs it is not encumbered with 
perfiuous’ details. It is uniform with * The suey 
of Columbus,” by the same author. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
WERNER VON SIEFENS. 


8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 


In two very different fields—the 4 a 
ond ee tion of ne ea 
gained pre-eminent distincti: 

of scientific 
zation of his know’ e designed the ocean- 
cable ship Faraday; = electric railway, and an 
electric furnace were am: — of his inventions ; 
and in Ly day of electri ess the autobiog- 
nee < per eg racy electrician w possess a pertinent 


lication of heat 








THE ART OF [USIC. 


y C. Hupert H. Parry, M.A. 
ms oy » $4.00 
A concise and admirable expedition of the growth 
and development of musical art, full of the of 
information d to cultivate a 
taste in music ought to have. 


12mo, 


DUFFELS. 


By Epwarp Eccuzston, author of ‘‘ Roxy, 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” ” 
Faith Doctor,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


fiction is certain id pester 


collection of admirable 





SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 

From his Election to Congress to the Pres- 
ent Time. Compiled by Joszrn P- 
Smitu, Librarian of the Ohio State Li- 
brary. With Portraits on Steel of the 


Author and Others. 8vo. 650 pages. 

Cloth, $2.00, 

These adtostions. sixty-five in number, embrace a 
wide range of ics of absor public interest, and 
include Syenee ere ve speeches devoted to the aiarift 
rae in 

ederal e helene: on 


aspects, and others on 

len oad the re dana civil: 

service reform, the receeey curpees pane 
direct tax bil 


Th 
best authority of his fe analy most of 


sidered. An elaborate analytical Index gives <= 
ume an » which wil 


encyclopedic character 
cially appreciated at the present time by dee student 
of whatever political faith, 


MINIATURES FRO? BALZAC’S 
MASTERPIECES. 


Translated and compiled by SAMUEL 
PALMER GRIFFIN and Freperick T, HILL, 
16mo. Cloth, s0 cents. 


In this little yolumeis collected m: 
philoso Rhy. and keen analysis of — character for 
which Honore de Balzac is so justly famous, 


LOUISA MUHLBACH’S 
HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


New edition, 18 vols, Illustrated, 
Cloth, per volume, $1.00. 


12mo, 


RECENT ISSUES IN 
APPLETONS’ TOWN AND 
COUNTRY LIBRARY. 


Each, 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


A WOMAN OF PORTY. By Esme Srvarr, 

as ren By Frances MacNas, author of “ No 

A ee MASKS. By Exnesr Dowson 
ARTHUR A 


wen hk oot. oo Cea ae non of * The Heav- 
** Singui 


N CENT IMPOSTOR, AND 
adie By sarees, Grey, author of “* 
Stience of Dean Maitland.”’ 


PROM THE FIVE RIVERS. By Mrs, F, A. Srzev. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








CHER ERROR EE apes so ph AGENCY. 
Oldest and known in U. S. 
Eotablished. 1855. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA, 


San Mateo, California. . 
T. MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Twenty-g1GHTH YEAR, 
Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 











Mountain — Me N. J. 
M*e N. DORR’S SCHOOL FOR 


oa ful location. 14 miles 
from New so English branches, Lan- 
guages, Music, Art. College preparation. 





Lakewood, New Jersey. 


Asewece HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Amon 
oes, é thorough ont attractive Schoo: 
Bone. Recosas & 


mber 28th. 
JAMES W PMOREY, Principal. 





Morri 





CONNECTICUT. 


Clinton, Connecticut. 
EXE H. SPERRY, ASSISTANT PRINCI- 





PAL of Mor, hool, receives for scho:l year 
three boys into his home, 
nt home. Personal care. 


High-class school, 


. New Jersey. 
G ‘ant Sesion og A ves ons = 
ON ‘te u bg erms, to $75. 


joo. YEAR a6th. T \ 
Address, Sister Sursrior. a 








NEW YORK. 





Hartford (in the suburbs), Connecticut. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. Terms, $500 to 
$600. Every advantage for culture, stud 
and health. Number limited. Circulars wit 
lars, Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Frank S. Roserts, Principal. 


New Haven, Connecticut, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


G“taocite FOR TOUR LADSES. West End 
tute. a on necessary. 
. Mrs. and Tiss Capy, Principals. 


Waterbury Connecticut. 
Si MARGARET'S DIOCESAN scoot. 
ear 20, 1593. ec 

Rev. eaince t. oes Ray Fa Rector. Miss 
Many R. Hittarp, Principal. 








Albany, New York. 


T. AGNES erOOt. FOR GIRLS. Under the 
figection of B Doane. Choice of Four 
Courses of Study for graduation. Special 

be taken, or the Harvard Course for 


Sodies ma 
For Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, 


Pree. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
pee Bo rad healthful, Phas a } yen with _. 
= : begins 0, 1893. Send 


E. S. Frissez, D.D., President. 





Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col, C, J. Wricut,{President. 








MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, Maryland; 2x Mt. Vernon Place. 
HE MISSES BOND'S DAY AND HOME 
Scuoot ror Girts. Eleventh Pet Complete 
course, Special advantages in Music. 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St, 








HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Seti ie cosssaes 204 olioe Davee Sransvs, 
. A , 

M.D., Dean. 








* MASSACHUSETTS. 


Andover, Massachusetts. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Begins its 6sth year Sart, 14, Offeri enlarged 
opportunities. Three Sem ourses of 
studies and a College sting Course. Address Miss 
Laura S. Watson, Prin. 








Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
RS Pos TERS SCUPOL, FOR YOUNG 
pores. noonens ptember, 1893 
Pleasant and healthful BS ge. College pre- 
paratory and special studies. Twentieth vear. 


Worcester, Massachusetts, 
] Se W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 





SCHOOL for West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. Send for Catalogue. 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

UFFALO SEMINARY. 

The Forty-third year. For civaglags address 
Mrs, F, Harr. 





Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-eighth year will begin 

September arst, 1893. 














OHIO. 


Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND LASSICAL 
ScHOOL, ror hawany # 1Bs, Pose x 
pen he ba Language, Cultore Music, Art, 
a t 2S 
Wall cer term begins Sept x ay 
Painesville, Ohio. 


| AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR Y 
MEN who desire a course of tata ey 
that of the preparatory or high school 


Miss Mary Seam, Pa Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Chambersburg, Pa, 
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tory, Ph: 
tion, 
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usic Art. nd: 
| pees oo Steam Heat, Gymensiom. Ones 
Laboratories, etc. 


: 
: 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
( 
Rev. J. Evcar, Pu.D., Pra, | 





Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


66 OODFIELD” BOARDING 
(residence of the la come 
and College an 

SRetentieeed oth) easy pRinn, 

'wo hours ew York. For catalogue di 
Logan, Phila., Pa, 


Principal of ‘* Woodfield,” 


Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia, 
T LUKE’S SCHOOL. A high-class Prepan- 
tory School me es Boys, yg catalogue, 


. H, Srrovt, 
F, £. Moutron, } Principals 


Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street, 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home Scuoo. ror Twenty Grats. bey 
one of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Mis 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to ed omy | 
wwe years. Terms, $300a year. Address E, 
LERC. 














VERMONT. 





New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Re-opened October 3rd, 
Riversipge Drive. 





New York Crry, 55 West 47th St. 


ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR Gis. 
Mrs, Saran H. Emerson, Princi; Re 
opens Oct, 4. A few boarding pu 


New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rroth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. Frenchand English School for Girls. 








New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC nt egy = FOR GIRLS. Primary 
and Prepara lasses. A BOARDING AND 
Day So eam *Tadividual Instruction, College 
Preparation. 
Mary B. Wuiron, A.B., and Lois A. Bancs. 








NEW JERSEY, 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 

HE PRISCILLA De ne my SCHOOL. A 
Home and Day School for Girls. Beautiful 
location on the bluffs of the Delaware. Colle- 

giate ty mama and higher courses. For circular 


PRINCIPALS, 








Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

OUTH JERSEY ong AE da 23d year begins 
Sept, 14. Bothsex for any college, 
Teaching or Dasiacns, rench, G 

Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium, 
H. K. Trasx, Principal, 


erman, Art, 





REGEN GABLES. Mrs. Westcott’s Board 
G *senoot oung Ladies, 





Climate mild 
ery. gg Hg Vouk ont and German Teachers, 
ymnasium Certificate admits to Smith College, 
New Jersey. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re- 





ley, “ad Semele: Py iad wo Vamar, Welle 
. . Caroriwe M, Gerri, A.B. 
Freehold, New Ji 
Te SEG ae ee ADMITS 
Fein te Melua Gian. Ponce 


tery Class, Art, and Music, Home care. 





New Youk City, 32 and 34 East s7th Street. 
ISS PEEBLES’ AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
M Boarding and Day School for Girls, Re-opens 


Thursday, Oct. sth. 





6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, For Girls, Primary, Academi 
and College Preparatory Courses. S; 
students admitted. No more than eight pupils con- 
stitute any class. 


RIVERVIEW y POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
em Nowe i. en Ge Bey to for College, the 
pane ng n. 





Or- 
BISBEE & MEN, Princinais 








is 
An Agency induence- 11 merel hears of 
you about them That asked to ecmaend « 


pa By Begs m4 Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN Syracuse, N. Y 





NORTH een 


Gene S SC Seno. OL FOR GIF GIRLS, ie 








Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocema 
School for Girls. Our certificate received a 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
Se ulte taere NSTITOee Board- 
prepares fe or 
Desiness. Military ‘drill. Wholesome 
Finest and most healthful location is 
erate. 4H. H. Ross, AM, 





pline. 
country. Terms 
Principal. 


Saxton’s River, Vermont. 
VV “iocation. ACADEMY. Beautiful, healthfl 








7a. aes eek large 
hirteen t 

any college, for business, for life. Military depart: 
ment ender U.S. A. officers, Gymnasium. 


Geo, A. Wii.iaMs, Ph.D., Principal. 








North Granville, N. Y. 
G “Tuition t has special offer to boy, girl Teg --d " 


Tuition free; no profits; offer s 
stamp ; name Critic. 








Washington, District of Ane ume 
WwooD me TUTS. A 
OR 


admits ” 
language. elocution, music and art. 
ad the Principals 


and Mrs, WM, D, CABELL 








Nashville, Tenn. 
ANDERBILT_ UNIVERSITY "hates 
pe aad Se ee Payne 
with FREE 
les For normal 
pursue University stud Wann 
























William R. Jenkins, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. cor. gith St. NA 








































Miss Evwics D. Szwatt, Principal. 


Second School Year will n Bop 23. 
BF aye mney dig Culture Hy- 
Address the 
’ Rev. B, Suzpzs, D.D 


FRENCH SCHOOLS 
AND OTHER pos 
POREIGN | and completely 
BOOKS. 
Send for Catalogue. | AT SPBCIAL f 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
¥ * New Books 





David Balfour 

Being Memoirs of His Adventures at 
Home and Abroad. By Rosert Louis 
STEVENSON. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“Nothing better in the field of historical fiction 


roduced since Scott.” 
eee —Philadelphia Telegraph. 


With Thackeray in America 


'By Ever Crowe, A.R.A. With 121 


illustrations from sketches by the 
author. Small 4to, $2.00. 


“A book that no lover of Thackeray will be 
willing to leave unread,” — Zhe Critic. 


Meh Lady 

AStory of the War. By THomAs NELSON 
Pack. New Ldition. Illustrated by 
C. §. Reinhart. Small folio, $1.50. 


“Nothing more beautiful has ever been penned 
by aSouthern writer.”—New Orleans Picayune, 


The One I Knew the Best of All 


A Memory of the Mind of a Child. By 
Mrs. FraNces Hopcson BuRNETT. 
Fully illustrated by R. B. Birch. 
12mo, $2.00. 


Mrs. Burnett’s story is unique in literature, 
being the frankly autobiographical narrative of 
the iences of a child up to girlhood, with its 
sensations and emotions as each new phase and 
problem of life opens to it. 


Customs and Fashions in Old 
New England 


By Atice Morse EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 


In this volume Mrs, Earle, the author of the pop- 
tlar book, ‘Sabbath in Puritan New England,” 
describes the daily life of the Puritans in the same 
interesting style that marked her former work. 


The Land of Poco Tiempo 
By Cartes F. Lummis. Illustrated. 
8v0, $2.50; 


Mr, Lammis has made the land of Poco Tiempo 

New Mexico and adjacent regions—his own 

; and in this volume he describes it in his 
vivid and picturesque style, 


The Watchmaker’s Wife, 


And Other Stories. By Frank R. 
STOCKTON, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


These new stories all reveal that fertile fancy, 
Quaint drollery, and quiet though delicious humor 
which have made the author’s name famous. 


len of Achievement 


Men of Business, By Wiu1aM O. 
DDARD, 
Statesmen, By Noan Brooks. 
illustrated, half leather, Cr. 8vo, 
00 net, 
Ivar the Viking 


A Romantic History, based upon authen- 
tic facts of the third and fourth cen- 
By Paut Du CHAILLU, 12mo, 


A Mott interesting story of old Norse life. 


The Sunny Days of Youth 
|| 4 Book for Boys and Young Men. By 








the author of “How To Be Happy 
Though Married,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


We ag 





























bner’s Sons 
§ Broadway, New York 
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T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


HAVE $YUST ISSUED: 


Washington Irving’s Com- 
plete Works. 


Revised edition. Printed on fine paper. 
Photogravure frontispieces. 10 vols., 
cloth, gilt top, $15.00 ; half calf, gilt top, 
$30.00. 

Carefully revised and compared with the 
author's text, this new issue furnishes, in 
ood, clear type, a most satisfactory edition 

n attractive bindings, and at a moderate 

price. 


Jane Eyre. 

By CHARLOTTE Bronte. Printed on fine 
paper, and illustrated with numerous 
original designs by E. H. Garrett. Photo- 
gravure frontispieces. 2 vols., boxed, 
12mo, cloth, neat gold line on cover, gilt 
top, per vol., $1.50; white back and cor- 
ners, fancy paper on side, gilt top, per 
vol., $1.50; silk, full gilt edges, per vol., 
$2.50 ; half calf, gilt top, per vol., $3.00. 


Shelley’s Poems Complete. 


Dowden’s text, carefully revised, with addi- 
tional poems, Jmperial edition, illus- 
trated. Full 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, 
$1.50. Favorite illustrated edition. Cloth, 
square 8vo, gilt edges, cloth slip wrap- 
pers, $2.50; tree calf or full morocco, 
gilt edges, $6.00, 


The Cambridge Book of 
Poetry and Song. 


Imperial edition, illustrated, cloth, full r2mo, 
gilt edges, gilt border lines, $1.50 ; library 
edition, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Anna Karenina. 

By Count LyorN. Torstot. Ji/ustrated edi- 
tion. Printed on fine paper, with photo- 
gravure portrait and ten original illus- 
trations by PaulFrenzeny. 1 vol., boxed. 
12mo, cloth, neat gold of on cover, gilt 
top, $1.50; white back and corners, fanc 
paper on side, gilt top, $1.50; silk, full 
gilt edges, $2.50 ; half calf, gilt top, $3.00. 


The Soul’s Inquiries 
Answered, 


Illustrated edition, uniform with illustrated 
‘*Daily Food.” 18mo, gilt edges, white 
back, paper sides, 75 cents. 


Send for our complete catalogue of new and 
important publications, 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th St., N.Y., 100 Purchase St., Boston. 


To Authors & Publishers. 





R AUTHORS :—The skilled revision and unbi- 


Dr. TITUS I. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Memorial Tablets. 
of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Thoreau’s Works. 


New Riverside Edition. Carefully edited, with In- 

troductions giving an account of the time and cir- 

cumstances in which the v-lumes were written, and 

full Indexes. 

In ten volumes. Now ready :— 

1. A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers. 

2. Walden; or, Life in the Woods. 

Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt top, $1.50 each 


The Witness to Immortal- 
ity in Literature, Phi- 
losophy, and Life. 


By Rev. Dr. Gzorcr A. Gorpon, of the Old South 
Church, Boston, 12mo, $1.50. Dr on here 
presents the fruits of thoug! tful study on the Im- 
mortal Life, My bs Rnd sgh! 1. Rois les of gore 
est try an losophy, in the es oO ul, 
ond ta the life and woedn ot Christ. 


The Son of a Prophet. 


By Grorce Anson Jackson. 16mo, $1.25. An his- 
torical story of great interest, ee a view of 


times and persons possessing a kind of sacred fasci- 
nation. the scene is in Patestine and the 


reign of King Solomon, and the author 
cessful in his attempt to create the character of the 
man who wrote the wonderful Book of Job. 


Sub-Celum: A Sky-Built 
Human World. 


This book describes an ideal state of society and 
mode of life, bn nage . hem ap and singular'y 
ree from everyth nary - 
. RUSSELL, cathor of “In a Club Corner," “A 
Club of One,” “ Library Notes,” and ‘' Character- 
istics,”” x16mo, $1.25. 


A Japanese Interior. 


By Atice M. Bacon, author of ** Ja Girls and 
omen,” 16mo, Si.15, A ead equal value and 
rom 


interest, describin; personal observation, 
apanese home a: schoo! li e, theatres, traveliog, 
is, fire- 


otels, temples, food, dress, dolls’ festi 
works, the climate, earthquakes, etc, 


Two Bites at a Cherry, 
with Other Tales. 


A book of exquisite short stories, written in th, 
most delightful style, by Tuomas Bai_zy ALpricu 
author of" Marjorie Daw and Other Stories,” ete 
16m0, $1.25. 


A Native of Winby, and 
Other Tales. 


By Saran Onn Jewsrtr. 16mo, $1.25. 
Seven delightful stories of New England, in which 
Miss Jewett is unsurpassed, and two Irish-American 
stories equally good. 


Rachel Stanwood. 


AS of the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
By loer Gissons Morsz, author of “ The Cher- 
zles.”” $1.25. 

An engaging story of the anti-slay tation in 
New York Sty about 1850, describigg file gmong 
the Quakers, with c' i views of child-life, 
including several famous persons among its charac- 
ters, 


No Heroes. 
A Capital Story for Boys. 


By Brancuz Wits 
Howagp, author of “One Summer,” “ Guenn,” 
etc. With illustrations, attractively bound. 75 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Number 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT HYIIN BOOKS. 
The Phenomenal Success of Mr. Bedell’s New Compilation, 


THE CHURCH HYMNARY, 


Partially Accounted For. 


Although the book is most attractive In form and appearance, it contains 816 
separate tunes—-more old ones and more new ones than any other collection—so arranged 
as to afford with almost every hymn a choice between a good old tune and a better new 
one. This makes it peculiarly and perfectly adapted to the varying needs and musical 
capacity of the churches, and partially accounts for its popularity in churches of all 
sections and sizes. 


OUT OF AN IMMENSE.NUMBER OF_TESTIMONIALS WE SELECT THE FOLLOWING : 
Rev, C. M. Lamson, D.D., St. Johnsbury, Vt., says :—“‘It is a remarkable collection of hymns and tunes, 
shows a a has a genuine feeling for the requirements of sacred song. He at the same time 
dear familiar habits of the Church and its capacity to use and enjoy the better quality of Christian 
hymns and music. He knows what is religi 





f 


lous and what is worthy of the uses of religion in worship. It seems 
be the best book, the seek penatioa and worshipful ever placed in my ‘hands. We have with great 
delight the 650 copies received from you.” 

Rev. Water M. Barrows, D.D., Second Cong’! Church, Rockford, Ill., who has th dered 
600 copies for iniroduction, writes:—" I do not know what the surprises of the future ma’ Dose te p Any heme 
books, but I feel sure that the Church Hymnary is the best that has yet appeared, and 4 is not likely that it 
will soon be surpassed.” 

Rev. W. H. Davis, D.D., First Cong’! Church, Detroit, Mich , says :—‘* The zest of growt! 
is in the book. We heartily commend it wie best we know,” a Tee ee 
Rev. Russert T. Hart, Second Cong’l Church, Greenwich, Coan. i ., st 
regard it as the very best hymn book ever we blished.”’ Samy: oy: Sy Cagee~ "We 
Rev. F. D. Aver, D.D., First Cong'l Church, Concord, N. H., says:—* The Church H; 
— meeting our expectations. Its special excellence becomes the more apparent each week aa. p.. 
use 


$ 


Rav. T. Hvatr Smiru, North Avenue Church, North Cambridge, Mass., says :—'* The North Avenue 
Church is more than pleased with the book. The great variety of new music, the long list of old familiar tunes, 
the superb Psalter, combine to make the work of permanent value, and we’already handle it as a friend.” 


Rev. Tuzo. B. Witsom, First Cong’l Church, Moline, Ill, says:—“ After use of the Hymnary for a 
short time the musical people in our con ation are coming to eve, with the ic com: 
Soak io dingularty well adapted to eatioly all lanes” saeco wn dae 


Rev. Epwarp G. Seipgn, So. Cong’! Church, Springfield, Mass., says ;—‘* M ds in f 
Church Hymnary must all be superlatives. Personally 1am more and more Gebusllele over baeeiee: 
and I have yet to hear from the people anything but praise. I am confident that its use will cause a revolu- 
be in euapregpiioaal singing. The best of the old tunes are in the collection, and the new ones are singable 
attractive,” 


Returnable specimen copies are sent free, on application, to pastors and music committees, and a thirty 
two page pamphlet containing descriptive pages, introduction prices, etc., sent free to any address. 
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A Note on Harvard 


AT THE END OF JUNE, in this present year, I passed per- 
the most pleasant, certainly the most instructive week 
of my too short visit to the United States, in the city of Bos- 
ton, The people to whom I had brought letters of intro- 
duction were mostly away for the summer; but there were 
others to whom I needed no introduction, Especially there 
were those who showed me the College called after John 
Harvard. I saw, first, the buildings, the undergraduates’ 
rooms, the lecture-rooms, the Library, the Chapel; I learned 
something of the daily life of the University, the reading of 
the men, the examinations, the societies and the sports. On 
June 28 I was present at the Commencement and, after that 
ceremony was despatched, at the great dinner—or luncheon 
—given every year by the past and present members of the 
University to the President and the Society. 

Remembering the history of this College—how it was 
founded by a Puritan in imitation of his own Puritan foun- 
dation of Emmanuel, Cambridge—I noted with interest cer- 
tain points in the ritual observed; and, since my return to 
England, I have looked up these points for examination and 
comparison. There may be some interest to the readers of 
The Critic in the following remarks on the College and Uni- 
versity from which Harvard came and on the points which 
he imitated in his own foundation. 

The University of Harvard consists of a single college, 
and not a group of colleges. John Harvard, himself, be- 


longed to a university which was then and is still a collec-. 


tion of colleges grouped around a university. But the time 
of Harvard’s residence at Cambridge coincided with the full 
development of the separate college system—apart from the 
tniversity—as it still obtains both at Oxford and Cambridge. 
The college was originally an endowed foundation for the 
teception of students, and these, for the most part, poor stu- 
dents, The more wealthy class and the sons of nobles lived 
outside the colleges and hostels, in their own lodgings, 
Gradually, however, the greater convenience of residence 
Meollege and the close association of the students drew all 
classes into the colleges, and the unattached student disap- 
peared until he was revived about twenty years ago. By the 
endof the sixteenth century, we have complaints that the 
sons of rich men are no longer ashamed to hold the scholar- 
provided for poor students, At the same time, the 
teaching of the college, which had at first been supplementary 
tothe university lectures—what at the French lycées is called 
tition”—usurped the place of those lectures, so that 
the university teaching was entirely superseded by that of 
colleges, As early as the year 1547, the Public Orator 
of Cambridge complained that the professors sometimes lec- 
tured before a single auditor, and that the public schools 
Were deserted for the college hall. He said that the mental 
sev of former students were strengthened and disciplined 
Wg contests, and that a college was not founded as a 
rPlace where a student should remain “ wrapped in 
a Meditation,” But complaint was useless, Every 
became a school, complete in itself, with its own staff 
of lecturers and teachers—complete for all purposes of 
in any branch then required by the university, and 
“patated from other colleges. Any college was, in fact, a 
sbicet School, all the schools, however, teaching the same 
ect, and bound together only by the fact that they all 
“nt their men to the same university for degrees, 
And, of all the colleges, the most separate, the most self- 
G, was that to which Harvard, John Cotton and 
lew England worthies belonged. It was from the 
Titan foundation; its Chapel, unconsecrated, looked 


north; the Society did not use the Church of England ser- 
vice, even on Sundays; they followed what they called a 
“private course of public prayer”; they refused to wear 
either surplice or hood; they discarded cap and gown; they 
would not fast on Friday, and, greatest change of all, they 
received the Holy Communion sitting, helping themselves to 
the loaf and passing the wine to each other. 

What Harvard founded, therefore, was a single college 
complete in itself, with a full staff of teachers, like Emmanuel 
in every respect, except that it was ready to receive, what 
Emmanuel could not possess, the power of granting degrees, 
Harvard University has remained our college. And it has 
set an example to the whole country; there is no university 
in the United States, to my knowledge, which differs from 
our college, 

The Bachelor’s degree was, at first, not considered a de- 
gree at all. The first degree was that which conferred the 
power of teaching—the Master’s degree, There grew up, 
however, a custom in all the European universities for the 
student, at a certain period of his residence, to assert a par- 
tial independence of his teachers, by offering to take part in 
the disputations of the schools, Anyone, apparently, could 
thus assert his equality with the Masters at any time, Gradu- 
ally, there were appointed fixed times for these exercises, 
which became formal acts (Disputationes or Responsiones). 
The next step was to mark the transition of pupil to inde- 
pendent student by a new degree, which was called the 
Baccalaureate. But the Bachelor is still, such is the con- 
servatism of custom, reckoned as in statu pupillari. On the 
appointed day, the candidate appeared before a court com- 
posed of the Vice-Chancellor, professors, proctors, esquire 
bedells and masters, In their presence, he publicly ad- 
vanced a thesis, which he maintained against all disputants. 
This done, the Vice-Chancellor asked those present if it was 
their pleasure that the young man should be received as a 
Bachelor, This pleasure being signified, the candidate as- 
sumed the hood of Bachelor and was conducted to the Vice- 
Chancellor, before whom he knelt with hands joined. The 
Vice-Chancellor, taking the candidate’s hands in his own, 
received him with the words:—“Auctoritate mihi commissa, 
admitto te ad incipiendum in Artibus, in nomine Patris, et Filit 
et Spiritus Sancts.” 

The students, in their last term, were called Questionists, 
and later on, maintenance of a thesis was changed into a 
public examination, But, in law, a degree could still be 
taken in the old way, by going through the old form. The 
ceremonies connected with the incepting Bachelor and with 
the incepting Master may be found, given in full detail, in 
Mullinger’s “ History of the University of Cambridge,” 
Suffice it here to note that the four Harvard students who, in 
the presence of the President and the professors and as many 
of the University and the public as choose to be present, pro- 
nounce these orations, are the lineal descendants of those 
who, at our English Cambridge, three hundred and fifty 
years ago, on the day of Commencement, stood up in the 
University Church, after mass had been celebrated, to main- 
tain their theses against all comers, On this day, Harvard 
College becomes, therefore, the University of Cambridge, as° 
Harvard knew it. When the ceremonies are over, the men 
repair to the College Hall. And when they all stand up to 
sing in unison their grand old hymn, Harvard becomes again 
Emmanuel. 

WALTER BESANT. 





WHEN John Howard Payne died in Tunis, in 1852, the United 
States Government owed him $205.92 salary, as Consul. His heirs 
are now trying to obtain this sum, which has never been paid. 
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Literature 
‘‘ Founders of Old Testament Criticism ”’ 
Biographical, Descriptive and Critical Studies. By T. K. Cheyne. 
9s. 6d. London: Methuen & Co, 

THE MATTER FOR REGRET about a recent ecclesiastical 
procedure is not only the condemnation of a man, but the 
evidence which that procedure furnished-of the ignorance of 
a large body of earnest, intelligent and devout men, touching 
the actual condition of Biblical learning at the present day, 
and the grounds upon which evangelical truth and a relig- 
ious hope must ultimately rest. Dr. Cheyne’s book is cal- 
culated to remove that ignorance, and we hope that it will 
be largely made known to those who ought to be informed 
in the matter of “sacred learning,” as it has been termed. 
He does not deal with Jerome, Athanasius and Hippolytus 
—earlier exponents of the methods and, in fact, of the re- 
sults of the higher criticism; neither does he discuss Simon, 
Vitringa, Astruc and other higher critics of later days; but, 
beginning with Eichorn, who was the author of the phrase 
“ higher criticism,” Dr, Cheyne gives a critical and biograph- 
ical sketch of every writer of any importance, so far as we 
can discover, in the school of historical criticism down to 
the present day. Unfortunately, the book is without an in- 
dex, and must be read through with pencil in hand, or one 
is lost in the multitude of Dr. Cheyne’s data, 

The object of the book could not be more useful, as we 
have already intimated, Those who have hitherto been in 
doubt about the methods, purposes, results and consensus 
of the higher critics may here easily see the full significance 
to religion of the results of modern scholarship. The sooner 
the results of the higher criticism get to be known among 
the intelligent, the better for the work of the church, For 
the higher criticism has “come to'stay,”” The results of the 
historical method are, in the main, facts, and facts will not 
yield to confessions, articles of religion or creeds, A cer- 
tain sincere conservative once received, as he tells us, on the 
way to Damascus, a lesson that lasted him the remainder of 
his life. The relation of Moses to the Pentateuch has quite 
unnecessarily conjured up the spirit of discord. The sig- 
nificance of Moses is not that he gave Israel a religious sys- 
tem as sure and as exalted as that of the Prophets and of 
Jesus, but that he established the worship of Jehovah on an 
ethical foundation, The biographical sketches in this vol- 
ume are for the most part fitted to their purpose, though the 
limitations of the book and of the author’s personal knowl- 
edge have made some of them alittle meagre. With these we 
find no fault, but we do think that Dr. Cheyne’s criticism of 

Dr. Sayce is too vague and general to be of much use to us. 
Dr, Sayce has been calling the higher critics from the bare 
linguistic and psychological method of analysis, to a deeper 
consideration of the results of archaeology; just as someone 
surely is destined to arise who will demonstrate that the 
questions of Old Testament learning cannot be rightly solved 
without an appeal to comparative religion. Dr, Cheyne la- 
ments that the greatest of Assyriologists has put weapons 
into the hands of the conservatives, and thus delayed the 
victory of truth. 

The last three chapters are devoted to a criticism of Dr, 
S. P. Driver’s “Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament.” He complains of Dr. Driver for being timid, 
retrograde and compromising in his statements. While the 
criticism is generally courteous in its form of expression, it 
loses in force when the author allows himself to score Dr, 
Driver for failing to qiote or to refer to his( Dr, Cheyne’s) own 
writings, These three chapters are not in keeping with the 
rest of the work, and, but for them, we could predict for the 
book a permanent value. The allusions to the Book of 
Daniel and folklore, to the Persian myth of the contest of 
light and darkness, of good and evil, embedded in the story 
of Mordecai (Merodac) and Haman (Arhmanu), and the 

relation of the story of Jonah to the solar myth, will no doubt 
be shocking to some and cause the scoffers to exult; but, in 
either case, only the ignorant will be elated or depressed. 
The value of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
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taments rests upon grounds which can no more be shaken. 


by such statements than the faith of the world was de 
throned, as people once feared, by the discoveries of Gy 
lileo, Kepler, Newton and the geologists. This ought, as ye 
have said, to be thoroughly known, and this book of Dr 
Cheyne will serve well to make it known. 





The Writings of John Jay 
The Correspondence and Public Papers of John Jay, First Co 
tice of the United States, 1794-1826. Edited by Henry P, Jo 

Vol. LV. $5. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

THE FINAL VOLUME of Prof. Johnston’s edition of Jay, in 
the Putnam series of the writings of the fathers of the Re 

ublic, is somewhat stouter than the previous volumes, and 
is as interesting as any of them, Jay was not a voluminous 
writer ; even his correspondence was rather limited in e& 
tent; but enough remains to illustrate with fullness thoy 
virtues which so beautifully adorned the life of Jay, We 
can heartily wish that the man’s personality might in some 
way be further illuminated, for it would shine all the mor 
and in the whitest light. 

The thirty-odd years covered in this volume were years of 
less activity for Jay than were his earlier ones. We leam 
how fond he was of repose in old age and with what relue 
tance he emerged from retirement at the call of Washington, 
in 1794, when he was commissioned to London, “No 
pointment ever operated more unpleasantly upon me,” 
wrote to Mrs. Jay. He yielded only from considerations of the 
public needs. Washington’s letter to Jay, informing him of 
the nomination, gave as his reasons the “ especial trust and 
confidence in your integrity, prudence and ability” which 
he entertained, But this affords nothing new in the wayol 
evidence that Washington regarded Jay as one of the 
purest and ablest men whom he had known in public 
life, It is probable that Washington fully appreciated 
the self-control that Jay possessed and the moderatio 
with which the new issue with England would be handled, 
Unlike the majority in that crisis, Jay was disposed to 
deal with England in a sober and conciliatory spirit, He 
wrote to his wife that England had “acted unwisely and u- 
justly,” but he knew there was danger “ of our acting intem- 
perately.” After reaching London, he was still of this tum 
of mind, and wrote declaring his belief that the British Gov. 
ernment meant to give conciliatory measures a full and far 
trial, He knew the fact was strange, and yet he was coh 
vinced “ that, next to the King, our President is more pop 
lar in this country than any man in it,” 

Jay’s regard for Washington, there is ample reason to be 
lieve, was.of the highest, When news came of the death # 
Mount Vernon, he declared to a friend his perfect concur 
rence “in the sentiment that we should transmit to ou 
terity the most honorable proofs of the veneration in 
we hold the memory of that singularly virtuous and a 
man.” The death of Hamilton, four years later, drew 0 
him a letter to Gen, Schuyler declaring that “ the friendship 
and attachment which I have so long and so uniformly & 
perienced from you will not permit me to delay expressilg 
how deeply and sincerely I participate with you m 
afflicting event which the public are now lamenting, 
which you have so many domestic and particular reasons ® 
bewail.” Jay’s own death occurred more than twenty ye# 
after Hamilton’s, and for that period fewer than two hundred 


pages are required for Jay’s writings, such was the inact), 
of 


is pen in old age. z ; 
The last letter printed, addressed to a committee in New 


York in 1826, declines an invitation to attend a F a 


July celebration, for which the corporation had made arralig 
ments. He desired the committee “to assure the cé 


tion of my gratitude and my regret that the state¢ 


health renders me unable to comply with their kind 
Jay lived three years longer, but appears not to have wm 
a line entitled to a place here. But his will—or a part @® 
—is given, including the wish for a “decent but tot OF 
tatious” funeral, and, in place of scarfs and rings, 4 
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$200 to any one poor, deserving widow or orphan of this 
town whom my children shall select”—an act thoroughly 
characteristic of this wise and virtuous man. 





Shadwell’s ‘‘ Purgatorio ’’ 
of Dante Alighieri. An E. iment in Literal Verse 
Te nsletion, py CL. Shadwell. “With om Tutroduction by Walter 

Pater. $4. Macmillan & Co. 

Tue “PurGAToRIO” of Dante is also the purgatory of 
translators, Pedants without a spark of inspiration attempt 
the herculean task of rendering inspired poems into a ver- 
pacular with which, though their own, they are not even 
familiar, Up the hill they roll this stone of Sisyphus, until 
it rebounds and works its revenge. Even when a poet does 
the translation, it is often like Pope’s “ Iliad,” where the 
fiery Homeric bulls are yoked and turn out to be mere oxen, 
It is rare, indeed, for a Shakespeare to find a Schlegel, an 
Aristophanes a Frere, or a Poe a Baudelaire, Dante, to be 
sure, has found Cary and Longfellow and Carlyle and Norton 
—admirable scholars, and even poets—to work over his mal- 
leable gold, and beat it into intricate patterns of prose and 
yerse; Butler and Cayley and Wright and Plumptre have 
wrought on him with patient art and excellent adaptation; 
but who can say that any of these Dantes is Dante? Is he 
found in Longfellow’s or Cary’s rhymeless, often tuneless 
English ? 

These contentions were evidently in the mind of Mr, 
Shadwell when he undertook his remarkable version. Dis- 
content with other people’s work is the surest stimulus to our 
own, Rossetti had undertaken only the “ Vita Nuova,” which 
he marvellously translated, capturing the very essence of 
Dante’s own words, What his version of the “ Divina Com- 
media” would have been, one can only guess from the do/- 
essa ¢ armonia of “The New Life.” His rapt medieval 
spirit, with all its many-colored lights and shades, would 
have melted sympathetically into Dante’s text and time. 

Of these versions, one of the most felicitous, in our judg- 
ment, is the one before us, in which an Oxford scholar has 
produced a work closer in form to the original, more musi- 
cal in effect and more masterly in language than any other 
English version with which we are acquainted, The medium 
he has selected is the metre used by Andrew Marvell in 
his well-known Horatian “ Ode to Cromwell,” The archi- 
tecture of this verse is very simple: a stanza of four lines, 
composed of an iambic octosyllabic, and an iambic hexasyl- 
labic couplet, thus approaching very near the triple-rhymed 
lersine of the original, In rejecting the ¢ersa rima form of 
Dante, Mr. Shadwell blunders strangely when he says that 
no English poet has ever used it for original composition; 
for, even granting that Byron’s “ Prophecy of Dante” is not 
in a terza rima, nor Surrey’s poem in Tottel’s famous 

iscellany,” Mr. Shadwell must surely have forgotten Shel- 
ley’s beautiful “ Ode to the West Wind,” with all its AZolian 
shiftings and breezy harmonies. 
“ With that next realm my song begins, 
Where human souls are purged from sins, 
And, all their guilt forgiven, 
Grow fit to mount to Heaven.” 
These are the opening lines of the “ Purgatorio,” and the 
ush equivalents reproduce with striking closeness the 
brevity, the condensed meaning, the interwoven music, the 
monosyllabic simplicity of Dante’s Italian, Dante’s 
ned stanza averages thirty-three syllables; Marvell's 
averages twenty-eight; and the result, from an artistic point of 
view, 18 very different from that of breaking up such a poem 
as the Odyssey ” into stanzas like those of the “ Faerie 
e or the “ Aineid” into the galloping ballad-rhythms 

Marmion.” The eye, the ear, the mind, all three are 

Slide = + orale of * cadenced harmonies of 
; much of its dignity and richness are retained, 

and nothing flippant is Ane a Bey 

ott Pater, in his excellent introduction, recognizes the value 

‘thenew n, in apt and appreciative words, “Dante's 
‘tation will not go on increasing, because nobody reads 
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him,” the sharp-tongued Voltaire remarked; but this is now 
falsified, because Dante is now accessible in a form agreeable 
to read, minute in the realism of its closeness to the original, 
picturesque in the grave homeliness of its language and often 
powerful from the sensitiveness with which it vibrates with 
the soul of the great Florentine. Any reading of a poem so 
long as the “ Purgatorio” must be a thing of moods, or it 
will ultimately become wearisome, Mr. Shadwell’s Dante 
adapts itself admirably to episodic acquaintance, and it does 
not weary even on intimacy, 





‘The Wheel of Time’’ 
And Other Stories. By Henry James. $1. Harper & Bros. 

Mr, Henry JamEs is the last novelist whom one would 
have expected to be a successful writer of short stories; and 
yet he has recently published several volumes of them that 
exceed in interest many of his longer novels, They are 
cameos, however, rather than swift sketches—delicately 
wrought, highly polished, firm, hard and exquisite. They 
might more properly be called short novels, for they have 
neither the movement and condensation of a skilfully con- 
trived short story, nor its suggestiveness and omission of all 
but the most salient details. Mr, James works on a differ- 
ent plan, which no one but himself could follow out so well, 
He is suggestive in his own way ; he appeals to the imagina- 
tion, but he does so through his inimitable character-draw- 
ing, through the friction of mind upon mind, rather than 
through any excitement of incident or of emotion. 

The keenness of his analysis of the intricacies of action is 
a perpetual delight: he does not pull his flower to pieces 
in the effort to find a reason for its existence ; he handles it 
reverently, sympathetically, with as keen an interest in its 
defects as in its beauties, A character appeals to him in 
proportion as it is complicated ; and it is for this reason that 
he studies the older civilizations and enjoys the drama of so- 
ciety, where motives are conflicting and emotions veiled. 
“The Wheel of Time” is essentially of this nature, and if 
Mr. James makes social manceuvres odious, he also has the 
art of making them diverting. The unity of time is disre- 
garded, but the composition is nevertheless ingenious, and 
the manner in which the whirligig of time brings in its re- 
venges is most artistic. 

The second story in the book is much ado about almost 
nothing ; but the third, “Owen Wingrave,” though not 
swift enough to give the dramatic climax its due effect, has 
still a keen fascination, It shows the tendency towards mys- 
ticism which has been growing on Mr. James of late, and 
which gives color to his realism, The two chief figures are 
less sharply drawn than is customary with this writer; they 
appeal more strongly to one’s imagination, with the result 
that the impulsive, passionate girl, and the youth who dreams 
dreams and sacrifices his career for a principle, are far 
more vivid than the carefully finished figures which surround 
them, One wishes sometimes that this writer would give 
rein to his imagination and suffer it to lead him into flowery 
fields, ‘Two or three times in his career it has gained the 
upper hand, and then we have had such fine pictures as the 
“Princess Casamassima,” “ The Real Thing” and the weird, 
intense little tale, “The Visits,” Nothing in the present 
book quite reaches the height which these attain, 





‘* Noah Porter ’’ 
A Memorial by Friends. Edited by George S. Merriam. %2. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

Noau Porter, late President of Yale University, well 
deserves the touching and eloquent memorial by friends, 
which this handsome octavo contains, The editor has done 
well to enlist the pens of many writers to set forth the varied 
phases of character and the manifold accomplishments of 
this great teacher, Miss Sarah Porter tells of his ancestry 
and youth. Noah Porter was of the fifth generation from a 
Puritan clergyman, who left England to help settle the State 
whose towns do not bear the names of royalty or of royalty’s 
palaces or favorites, His life as a boy and as a student at 
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Vale is described by sympathetic friends, Incessant toil 
was the law of his life. After pastorates as a Congregational 
clergyman, at New Milford and Springfield, he settled down 
at Yale for his life-work. 

With such teachers as Woolsey and Porter, each admirably 
complementing the other, the Yale students were eminently 
favored; while Woolsey represented authority, Porter was 
the embodiment of friendliness. Both were as brothers in 
their mutual regard, Woolsey’s frail form, his noble fea- 
tures cast in antique mould and worn by studious toil and 
austere conscience, his black, piercing eye, his voice, thin 
but firm, combined to make a powerful impression on the 
imagination of the students, Porter, on the other hand, 
touched the springs of affection, while also inspiring respect 
by his intellectual power. There was in him a loftiness of 
character which, combined with a crystal-like sincerity and 
warmth of feeling, powerfully affected for good the particular 
class of young men that knew him. 

When made President of the College, Porter introduced 
the modern spirit into the relations of the faculty with the 
students, The old-time stiffness and distance were broken 
down, and the students were admitted into human and 
friendly relations with their instructors, The hearty and 
natur: eeting, the ready smile and comradeship which had 
marked him as professor were not lacking in the President. 
These traits made him the most popular instructor and gov- 
ernor of the day. 

The biographers picture, in pleasing style, Dr. Porter’s 
family life, his course of thought, his vacations and his lit- 
erary work, Prof. George P. Fisher tells of his theological 
opinions, showing that the acute and learned divine never 
petrified in thought, but kept fresh in his constant welcome 
of larger truth. Though firm in his own orthodoxy, Dr. 
Porter had many warm friendships with “ heretics,” 

Among the contributors to this mosaic of biography are the 
Rey. E. N. Smith, President Franklin Carter, Dean Sage, the 
Rev, Joseph Twichell, and Profs, J. H. Sneath, Jacob Cooper 
and George M. Duncan. To Dr. Rikizo Nakashima, now 
of the Imperial University of Tokio, and once a favorite 
pupil, Dr. Porter bequeathed his philosophical library, The 
Japanese scholar furnishes a most interesting critique on Dr, 


Porter’s theory of morals, classifying him with those teachers - 


of the system of “Rational Eudemonism,” among whom 
Aristotle in ancient, and Janet in modern times are examples. 
A bibliography of Dr. Porter, compiled by J. Sumner Smith, 
shows the amazing industry of the noble man who adorned 
the long and glorious roll of American pedagogics and schol- 
arship. Two excellent portraits complete the equipment 
of this biography of unique value. It will be long before 
the name of Yale’s kindly President, the author of “The 
Human Intellect,” will be forgotten. 





The Ainu of Sakhalin 
Life with Trans-Siberian Savages. By B. Douglas Howard. $1.75. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

SAKHALIN, once the Karafuto of the Japanese Empire, 
and the Saghalien of our old maps, is the Oriental Ultima 
Thule of the Tsar’s dominions. The Russians, on securing 
the southern half from the Mikado, promptly converted this 
nearly inaccessible island into a prison for life-convicts, 
By A sage fortune, the author, an English traveller, succeeded, 
as the guest of the Russian commandant, in penetrating into 
the country beyond the penal settlements, He gives so few 
marks of time, and so rare are geographical references, that 
one suspects that, possibly, the book was written in England, 
after a study of the Rev. John Batchelor’s work on “ The Ainu 
of Japan,” reviewed some months ago in these columns, 

kepticism apart, however, the book is decidedly interest- 
ing. It describes a strange people who live in ways unknown 
even to the Midway Plaisance. The Ainu women tattoo 
their upper lips, until one imagines either hideous mous- 

hes or ogress’s mouths. Under the rule of the Russians, 
no intoxicating liquors are allowed, so that a drunken Ainu 
in Sakhalin is unknown, The author, by means of his 
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watch, pistol, photographic camera and trinkets, won 
way to the hearts of these gentle, but far-smelling savages 
and was allowed to hear their magic incantations and joi, 
them in their hunt after deer and bears, Without disi 
ing fluids or drugs, he was able to endure the odoriferoys 
huts and to study their modes of living. They even wished 
to adopt the obliging white man into their tribes, 
made offer of three of the handsomest damsels for his choicg: 
but he fortunately escaped from the trilemma. Preparing to 
make further study of these savages, who, with their 
hairy skins, may possibly be the long-lost missing link, the 
author suffered shipwreck near the coast of Yezo, 

How he got home, or sent his manuscript to be prin 
does not appear. Indeed, we are not wholly certain that 
the account is a real record of things actually seen and ex. 
perienced, The narrative portion, however, is the most in 
teresting part of the book, The chapters on the religious 
beliefs and race-traits of the Ainu make tedious reading 
and are of slight value. How little the author knows of the 
history and literature of Japan or of the Ainu, is shown 
his statements in the preface—one, concerning “ the earliest 
historian of that empire [Japan] nearly three thousand year 
ago,” when no writing, either in Chinese or Japanese, of 
so distant a date exists; and another, that he finds “ only two 
observers who have written about them,” when in Engl 
alone there are scores of monographs about the Ainu, written 
from actual observation. Similar statements abound in the 
text. In short, if this be a genuine and authentic writing 
the author has spoiled his work by not affixing needful marks 
of veracity, which he could easily have done, A map and 
index, a few dates and definite geographical references, 
would have tripled the value of the work and saved it from 
the just suspicions under which it must continue to lie, Is 
it romance or science ? 





A French Life of Burns 
Robert Burns. Vie et Giuvres, Par A. Angellier. 2 vols, Paris: 
Hachette & Co. 

Up To 1874 about four hundred editions and lives of 
Burns had appeared; since then fifty or more must be added 
to this number, Burns, the Scottish peasant, has become, 
like Jasmin, the Provencal barber, an object of international 
interest. The exhaustive biography and criticism of M. 
Angellier, a French professor at Lille, shows the deep respect 
paid in France to the most republican of English eighteenth 
century poets. Overcoming the difficulties of dialect, of 
environment, of a tangled and obscure psychological devel 
opment, the French critic triumphantly masters his subject 
in every detail, and even throws much light on points which 
have hitherto baffled many English inquirers. Burns's Gallic 
temperament, his insouciance, sensuality, gayety and sent 
ment have probably exercised their influence on the biog 
rapher and fastened him sympathetically to his theme, 

The magnetism of kindred natures is hard to resist; a 
cordingly, we have here over a thousand pages of critic 
esthetic and biographical detail relating to the Ayrshite 
ploughman and his poems, wrought out with the minute and 
conscientious finish that we now expect from a docteurtt 
lettres, M. Angellier leaves no stone unturned to set his 
poet in the proper light, to get information from a full libraty, 
to surround him with such a bibliography of reference that 0 
fact or fancy of preceding biographers shall go unchallen 
His work is as definitive as a work written by a foreign 
can be, and reveals a rare appreciation of English ballad 
dialect literature. If anything, M. Angellier is over-f 
ous in his methods; his conscience torments him lest he 
should over-praise his favorite, and he twists and turns it 
apologetic phrases to show his reader that Burns is note 

od, neither is he a faun, and yet he is unique and unmatea 


in his particular sphere. Nevertheless, he admires him ef | 
travagantly and shows how he was the last of the great 0 


lad-writers, and has remained absolutely without Ml 
descendants. His pages are filled with translations’ 
poet, done into French prose arranged like verse, 
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- fashion, while mistranslations seldom disfigure them. The 
notes occasionally contain misprints and misspell- 
ngs, but these are comparatively infrequent. ; 
“Tn his new interpreter, Burns has a compassionate, merci- 
ful, erudite, yet keen-sighted critic who will not compare him 
relentlessly with Rousseau, Byron, Musset or George Sand, 
Burns's work is not very elevated, very complex, very pro- 
found; it treats of peasants and plebeians; there is neither 

icular grandeur nor heroic quality in his characters; and 

within its range, his work is perfect: it reproduces na- 
ture entire and complete. The lyric quality of Burns is 
delightful, his immediateness of impression, incomparable; 
we have to go to Shakespeare and to Beaumont and Fletcher 
to match his songs; the songs of the Renaissance alone sing 
like his. Coleridge has splendor of language, Tennyson is 
as melting—and monotonous—as a flute; but Burns “scat- 
ters the rear of darkness thin ” with the red roses of true soul- 
songs; he alone makes us think of Régnier, Villon, Saint- 
Amant, Basselin ; truly a “ Scotus perfervidus,” all afire with 
sweetness, sadness and sentiment. Burns may live when 
the wordy philosophies of Wordsworth, of Shelley, even of 
*In Memoriam” have died of their own plethora: so living, 
breathing, burning are “ The Jolly Beggars,” “Tam O’Shan- 
fer” and their warm-blooded brood, 

Such are some of the conclusions of this impartial biogra- 
pher, We give a verse from one of his rhymeless versions :— 
: “John Anderson, mon amoureux, John, 

pane nous nous connimes d’abord, 
Vos cheveux étaient noirs comme le corbeau, 
Et votre beau front était poli; 
Mais maintenant votre front est chauve, John, 
Vos cheveux sont pareils a la neige; 
Mais bénie soit votre téte blanche, 
John Anderson, mon amoureux!” 
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Fiction 


“THE Two SALOMES” are mother and daughter—New Eng- 
dand people, apparently—following the straight and narrow path in 
dhe conscientious, uncompromising manner characteristic of the 
Puritan. There is little joy, little sunlight in their lives, and the 
habit of morbid introspection in the girl has been cultivated until 
dt preys upon her body as well as her mind, As the climate is too 
severe for her, she is threatened with consumption, and the doctor 
orders her to Florida for the winter. Once there, under the influ- 
ence of the blue sky and the soft, balmy atmosphere, she is well and 
happy, expanding mentally and physically from day to mF Her 

, a Puritan to the core, does not understand her child, until 
she remembers that her great-grandfather was a West Indian, a 
man weak in character, irresolute in purpose, without moral sense 
tf any kind and loving heat like a salamander. The girl has al- 
Ways resembled that side of the house in feature, and she now be- 
ped do so in expression. wey i: ene of os ceneeenious, 
says—tired of striving for a high spiritual life; conscience 
AMoesn’t seem to go with Florida air and sky, and the doctrine of the 
Epicureans seems most attractive. At last, tosave her father from 
having his home sold over his head, she pemermal: and without 
forges a name on a check for the money he needs, and 
Sends itto him. Having no more sense of right and wrong than 
“her West Indian ancestor, she cannot see why those to whom she 
confesses what she has done should be so shocked. All of them, 
; her mother, wonder if this is only an instance of curious 
Moral tion, or if it is the first step in the process of moral de- 
yi All of them love her ; ae have a deep sense of pity 
for her moral obliquity. She perfectly realizes their attitude to- 
ward her and dena of her mother to know how she can become 
-& better woman, It is a curious study and quite interesting, 
hough somewhat crude at times. Its heroine is very attractive 
And retains one’s sympathy to the end. It is by Maria Pool. 
Harper & Bros.) 


GEORGE A. HiBBARD, in a volume called “Nowadays, and 
Other Stories,” has collected work already published in maga- 
tines. That fact does not detract from its merit, however, for most 

these stories would stand a second perusal. The first one, which 
+e its name to the book, and the last, called “A Flirt,” are 
“Patticularly interesting. In “ Nowadays” we are treated to an 
‘ ment: built upon purely modern The young man has 
P Position ; P icipon gro teaggied papel “ite 
She is beautiful and attractive, and it is a fitting 
jh the young couple do not trouble themselves to put 
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any sentiment into it, until he gets into difficulties and then the 
girl awakens to the fact that she really cares. The “Flirt” is a 
girl of uncommon wit and cleverness who is supposed to 
more head than heart, and to whom every one goes with his cares 
and responsibilities, because he is certain she will always under- 
stand, She has a heart, though, underneath her calm exterior, and 
she begins to be very much bored with the idea that no one seems 
to appreciate that fact. Some one at last does, however, and that 
some one, of course, has a potent attraction for her. ($1.25. Har- 
r & Bros.)——“ BROTHERS AND STRANGERS,” by Agnes Blake 
oor, is a very commonplace story indeed, These two brothers 
start in life with the same prospects. Having Ween nip poor 
in his youth, the elder reaches that he will work hard and save, 
and never know the twinges of poverty again. The you stud- 
ies for the ministry, marries, and has a large family of children with 
nothing to support them on. Their mother tries to persuade her 
rovident son to contribute to the shapers of his brother's fam- 
ily, but he refuses, telling her he will do anything he can for her, 
but he doesn't gma to encourage the others in idleness. He is 
represented as being very hard-hearted, but one’s sympathies are 
entirely with him, Of course he is, at last, brought to see the 
error of his way. ($1. Roberts Bros.) 





“IDEALA” is the story of a woman, written in the first person 
and told by a man who has loved her hopelessly all his life, and 
who feels himself consecrated by that love. We are treated to the 
naked truth with regard to Ideala, but we are told not to take any 
of her opinions as final. Much of what she thinks is the mere 
effervescence of a strong mind passing through stages of fermenta~ 
tion, also embodying at different times the characteristics of all. 
She resolves to take a step which, Lord Dawne tells her, will cause 
her to fail in the most important duty of her life—her duty to so- 
ciety. When she claims that she owes nothing to society, Dawne 
tells her she would be a mere savage now but for the labor and 
self-denial of the thousands who have preceded her in former ages, 
and that she cannot say she owes them nothing in return, She 
yields to his arguments at last, and the suffering her renunciation 
causes her has its reward in the beauty of the nature evolved out 
of it. Her own experiences teach her to sympathize with every 
shade of feeling, and to be lenient to every shortcoming and-excess. 
This story, written by Sarah Grand, is ridiculous often, and morbid 
and unwholesome always, but it is redeemed occasionally by Lord 
Dawne, who is an exquisite creation, His influence over Ideala is 
all for good, and his exceptional sweetness and strength of charac- 
ter “a the book and keep us from condemning it utterly. 
($1. D. Appleton & Co.) 


“ HALF A HERO,” by Anthony Hope, is a sort of semi-political, 
semi-socialistic novel, the scene of which is laid in one of Engiand's 
many colonies, The entire interest of the story centres in one 
man, Medland, who, on entering the legislative assembly as the 
representative of an outlying constituency, speedily makes himself 
the 4 8 arses of the growing labor party, and, after fifteen years 
of public life, is established as the leader of a united element so 
powerful in numbers as to commayd the political situation com- 

letely, and place Medland in absolute control of the Government. 

ocialism, or rather the particular phase of the labor movement 
dominant in Australia, is a potent factor in almost ¢ question 
relating to the government of that colony at present; and it is with 
this that our hero tries to cope. He is in complete sympathy with 
it, going even to the length of condoning its crimes, on the theory 
that the end justifies the means, It is this matter that severs him 
and his sweetheart, and constitutes the human interest of the 
story. It is not without a certain kind of interest; the hero is 
strong and the development of his character is rather clever. (socts. 
Harper & Bros.)}——‘ THE PETRIE ESTATE,” by Helen Dawes 
Brown, is an account of the disposition of some property which 
comes into the possession of the heroine from a distant cousin. A 
good deal of it consists of tenement-houses in New York, down into 
which she goes herself, yr ag kindergartens and free bath- 
rooms among the dwellers there, declining to allow them to take 
boarders, in fact, alleviating the condition of these people in every 
way possible, Great complications arise later on as to whom the 
estate 4 belongs to, and there is danger of its being taken, from 
the woman w — one so won with made onan ee in- 
teresting, nor it any special literary t. ($1.25. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 





New Books and New Editions 
AN ENGLISH CLERGYMAN, the Rev. W. Tuckwell, has written 
a small volume of reminiscences of his schoolboy days, entitled 
“The Ancient Ways: Winchester Fifty Years Ago.” school 
at Winchester, as our readers know, is one of the famous “ public 
schools” of England; and though inferior in some respects fifty 
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years ago.to what it is now, it served as the fitting-school of man 
prominent men. Mr. Tuckwell held a scholarship there, and liv 
at the school till he was prepared to enter the university. The 
story that he tells in this book is mainly concerned with the life 
and society of the boys, only five or six pages being devoted to the 
studies they pursued; and those who wish to know what life in 
such a school fifty years ago really was will find this book to their 
purpose. Those parts of it that treat of the life and tasks of the 
pupils and the brutal fagging to which they were sub- 
are m soe repulsive ; and we are glad to read at the end of 
the book that fafging, as it was in those days, no longer exists at 
Winchester. The descriptions "rte of the manners and customs 
of the school, the sports and holidays and the various exercises are 
interesting; and the closing chapter conveys some information 
about the personnel of the school, including not only several of Mr. 
Tuckwell’s fellow-students, but also the leading officers and teach- 
ers—Warden Barter, Dr. Moberly, the Head-Master, Charles 
Wordsworth and others, That Winchester, even in those days, was 
in some res a good ey ei i contributing as it did 
both to strength of character and to classical scholarship, is evi- 
dent; yet its defects will be obvious to the reader of this volume. 
The book is well printed, and contains a number of pictures ($1.50. 
Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. C, W. BARDEEN, well-known as a writer and publisher of 
works on education, has issued a pamphlet on “ The History of 
Educational Journalism in the State of New York.” It begins with 

* the first periodical of the kind ever issued in the State, The Acade- 
mician, whose first number appeared in 1818, and follows his sub- 
ject down to the present day. Most people, we think, will be 
surprised at the number an ye of such journals that have 
from time to time been started in the State, but will be likely to 
judge, from the ill success of most of them, either that their merits 
were small or that their business management was incompetent. 
The notices of them that Mr. Bardeen here gives are, of necessity, 
short, but give as much information about them as most readers 
will desire. He thinks that, at present, the prospects of educational 
journalism are bright; and the lively interest in educational themes 
that is now manifest among us lends confirmation to this view, (25 
cts, Syracuse: C, W. Bardeen.) 








“ETHICS OF SUCCESS,” by William M. Thayer, is a new edition 
of a book that was first published, under a somewhat different title, 
two years ago. This new edition has been specially Py ace by 
Albert G. Boyden of the State Normal School at Bridgewater, 


Mass., as a reading-book for schools, Its character and contents . 


are similar to those of aa | books and parts of books, treating of 
such subjects, with which the public is already familiar. The au- 
thor’s view of what constitutes success is mainly practical, though 
not exclusively materialistic; and as to the conditions of success, 
he has nothing essentially new to offer. What he says, however, 
is for the most part sensible and good, and is illustrated by a 
t number of anecdotes about men who have achieved success 
in some department of human affairs, That the conditions of suc- 
cess are largely moral is undoubtedly true, and such qualities as 
Hs are decision, self-reliance, honesty, accuracy and others 
which this book treats, and whose importance it emphasizes, are 
among them; and yet one cannot help feeling that, for a work of 
the highest order, somet more is required. However, the quali- 
ties here treated of are needed in all kinds of work, the low as well 
as the high; and young people can hardly be too diligent in culti- 
vatingthem. The book contains, in all, one hundred and eight arti- 
cles; and as they are of necessity short, the form of the book, 
as well as its contents, is suited for school reading. (Boston: A. 
M. Thayer & Co.) 





HARPER’S PLEASING Black and White Series has now reached 
the number of teen small volumes, full of meat for the intellec- 
tual trifler. Each volume contains just enough for a short journey, 
a summer lounge, an evening on the porch overlooking sum- 
mer hills or a breezy afternoon. It is a collection to arouse and 

t, and also to inétruct, for it contains names celebrated 
in literature, in exploration, in the — and on the stage, side by 
side with ch comedies by Mary Wilkins, Brander Mat- 
thews and Howells, bits of Japanese life by Naomi Tamura, and 
memorial numbers. The four before us contain a t and 
sympathetic sketch of Edwin. Booth by Laurence Hutton, full 
of pictures of the ; a comedy er Matthews, 

“The Decision of the Court”; a sketch of the great 
a 


and preacher, Phillips Brooks, by his brother, and 
vid oratson i 
Several of these are very admira- 
Mr. Matthews sparkles with characterization, 
Mr. Hutton is full of amiable reminiscence and Mr, Chadwick is 












Critic Numberial 
as appreciative as a member of the Académie who pronounces the 
eulogy on his predecessor. Three of the books commemorate <> 
whose death caused sorrow throughout the world, for surely Booth, 
Brooks and Curtis are names known as far as the tragic art, 

pit oratory or delightful essay-writing have penetrated, No 
American names stood so high in their immediate gen 

after the departure of Lowell; excellence of the loftiest order char. 
acterized each, and each was so typically American that South 
and North might be proud of having produced such men. Whogo 
magnetic as the great Marylander in the long roll of Shak 

ian creations, or so thrilling as the accomplished theologian 
education at a Virginia seminary drew him naturally in line with 
the great Virginian orators, or so impressive as the cultured travel. 
ler and writer whose words were so mellow and powerful? Three 
such men are not often contemporaries, and their absence creates 
a deep stillness full of an eloquence that appeals to all. (soc, each, 
Harper & Bros.) 




















































THE LATEST of the Columbia Studies in History, Eoo 
nomics and Public Law is a pamphlet of some 160 p 
George Louis Beer, on “ The Commercial Policy of England t 
the American Colonies.” The author thinks that most American 
historians have taken a prejudiced view of England's treatment of 
her colonies in commercial affairs, and maintains, with the later 
English writers, that the policy pursued by England was that uni- 
versally followed in those days and, therefore, excusable. He holds 
that “ no institution can be condemned from the historical stand- 
point, if it is really in advance of that which preceded ” ; and he 
even goes so far as to say that “ England acted consistently ona 
false, but historically justifiable, economic principle.” That there 
is some truth in these views, we readily admit; but how a false 
principle can be justifiable, historically or otherwise, we are unable 
to see. However, Mr. Beer has madea patient study of his subject, 
and here presents in good shape a long array of facts, i 
ning in the time of Charles II, and coming down to the Revolution; 
and students of our colonial history will find in his work no little 
material for their purpose, (Columbia College.) 





“ INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION and Conciliation ” is a compilation, 
by Josephine Shaw Lowell, of extracts from books and from there 
ports, agreements and resolutions of trade associations, showing 
the progress in recent years of the conciliation principle in labor 
disputes. It begins with some account of the boards of concilia 
tion and arbitration established in England by Messrs. Mundella and 
Kettle, which have worked so well, and then describes the success 
ful attempt of certain owners of coal-mines in Belgium to introduce 
a similar system in their business. The remainder of the volume 
is devoted to an account of the method of conciliation inaugurated 
in 1885 between the mason builders and the bricklayers of New York 
City—a method based in the main on the English precedesaae 
which has, thus far, proved a gratifying success. The method in 
question is that of friendly conferences between employers 
employed for the purpose of adjusting all disputes that aris, 
whether about wages or anything else; these conferences being 
held at regular intervals, with extraordinary meetings when nec 
sary. The usefulness of this system of conciliation has been # 
great and its approval by both parties is so emphatic that it has 
already been adopted in the same branch of trade in Boston, 
Chicago and other cities, and with the same excellent results. The 
reader of Mrs. Lowell’s book lays it down with renewed 
the ultimate settlement of the labor dispute by the means 
in its pages. (75 cts. Geo, P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Theological and Religious Literature 

SCHOLARLY AND CANDID examination of the writings which 
make up the Old Testament convinces one that the religious ides 
of Israel underwent a change or development in the course of the 
centuries. Between document “A” of the Pentateuch and theapaw 
lypse of Daniel there is a wide difference in spiritual concept ~ 
only true way to arrive at the meaning of the Hebrew 
to study them historically, and in the order of their comma 
This is the method followed in “The Theology of the Old Tet 
ment,” by Ch. Piepenbring, Pastor and late ident of the Re 
formed Consistory of Strassburg, translated by H. G. Mitchel 
Professor in Boston University. M. Piepenbring is not 
servative, as may be judged from the fact that he accepts te* 
umentary seory of the composition of the He me! 
Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua) and also assigns al 
167-164, B. C.; but his method yields large and interesting 7" 
His mental attitude may be discovered in these words :—""™ 
one closely examines the historical books of the Old Testamem 
is easily perceived that the historical sense was not deveHpee 
a ren ee Sere ie Israelites than among most” ” 
other peoples of antiquity ; they constantly construct the Pa" 
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ing to the present, or transfer the present to the past; they 
gine the institutions existing at any given epoch as from 
uity, and write history accordingly.” In short, the 
t the Old Testament is neither a dogmatic trea- 
tise nor a collection of dogmatic treatises, but that it is a collection 
of books “ written for edification”; that it reveals God in the 
world, and in the history of the world. Thus alone, he thinks, can 
the Faith be successfully defended. Both Rabbinical and Chris- 
tian dogmatism he positively repudiates. The spirit in which he 
writes is always reverent and nowhere polemical, and his book is 
more rational and clearer than Oehler’s “‘ Old Testament Theolo- 
,” and less technical than Schurtz’s volumes on the same topic. 
Pherefore it will appeal to the general reader who desires to be in- 
formed on matters that are exciting controversy at the present 
time. The work of the translator been pen). peg accom- 
pogo for he has supplied references to books which are accessi- 
to the English ing public and added three indexes which 
the French work did not have. While some will doubtless find 
the conclusions of the writer more radical than they incline to ac- 
, there is no student of Holy Scripture who may not gain from 

the book help and inspiration. ($1.75.. T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


THE REV, GEORGE GUIREY, who has written several popular 
ae ga works, has in his monograph, “ The Hallowed Day,” set 
forth the perpetual obligation of the Sabbath. He considers that 
the Christian's day of rest, whether we call it Sunday or Sabbath, is 
of Divine origin, and that the bonping of it holy should be a matter 
of conscience, The major =~ of the book, however, is taken up 
with practical discussion of the proper methods of keeping the 
Lord’s Day and of securing a general observance of it. The argu- 
ments are well stated and the — clearly shown, Not 
only has the author read widely in the literature of the subject, but 
also he is thoroughly familiar with every fact and illustration 
brought forward by men of force in elucidation and defence of his 
; theme. There is a capital chapter on Sunday legislation in the 

various States of the United States, where the relation of the civil 

law to the Lord’s Day is discussed with clearness and power. In- 
side the Christian Church, as is well-known, there is a body of 
eamest men who conscientiously maintain that the seventh day of 
the week, and not the first, is the day that ought to be observed for 
rest and worship, and to these, and especially to the Rey. Dr. 

Lewis, the author devotes a chapter of rebutting arguments. There 

isan excellent index; and the book, in view of the late discussions, 

which have had Chicago as their centre, is both timely and valua- 
ble. The work is sent forth as the Fletcher Prize Essay, the fund 

. for which under the will of Judge Fletcher is administered by Dart- 
mouth College. ($1.25. Baker & Taylor Co.) 
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“WE ARE NEARING the dawn of another positive or organic pe- 
tiod. The most cherished beliefs, the most sacred faiths, the most 
venerable institutions have been thrown into the crucible of criti- 
cism, and out of the alembic there must emerge new truths and no- 
bler ideals, which will lead mankind to the realization of a higher 
order of industrial, social and individual life.” With these words 
ends “The New Reformation and its Relation to Moral and 
Social Problems,” by Ramsden Balmforth. Mr. Balmforth de- 
stibes himself as one suckled in scepticism and denial; who 
yearned and strove after the supernatural; and this book is the re- 
sult of the effort. To determine at once his theological position, 
we :— That there is something behind or u lying natur- 
al and that this something may be termed ‘God’ 
We affirm quite as emphatically as does Dr. Martineau, but not in 
the sense in which he would have it—that is, a Personal God who 
thinks and loves ; that is not clearly provable, It is now too nar- 
tow a basis on which to build our religion.” When we turn to the 
chapter in which, from its heading, we are led to expect to find the 
Moral sanction and impulse to righteousness that this religious 

furnishes we find nothing more than a criticism of the moral 
Sanction of ordinary theism. The final chapter contains an inter- 
ig arraignment of Adam Smith, Bentham and Ricardo. We 
lad to see it, because we think the principles they published 
too dominated our political economy, while they are 
anti-Christian and inhumane, and, if persisted 
“ate destined to lead to a desperate revolt of the worki 
Ruskin, Carlyle and Matthew Arnold Mr. Balmfo: 
as the teachers of a truer social doctrine. This book is the 
uct ofa cultured and thoughtful and morally earnest mind. 
4.) his attitude of a seeker, the author is always stronger in the 
7p uctive than in the constructive portions. ($1. Imported by 
4 Peribner’s Sons.)——‘ INSPIRATION is a special energy of 
God upon the mind and heart of selected and prepar- 
ints which does not obstruct nor impair their native 
tivities, nor miraculously enlarge the boundaries of 
except where essential to the inspiring purpose, 
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but stimulates them and assists them to a clear discernment and 
faithful utterance of the truth and fact, and, when necessary, brings 
within their range truth or fact which could not otherwise 

known.” This is og of the definition at which the Rev. Dr. John 
DeWitt arrives in his inquiry in his book, “ What is Inspiration ? 
A Fresh Study of the Question and New and Discriminative Re- 
plies.” We find Dr. DeWitt’s work a calm, rational irenicon, and 
written in “a tongue understanded of the people.” Therefore we 
hope that this hock, emanating from the source whence it does, will 
serve to allay the fears of people who do not know precisely 
what are the grounds and the reasons of the newer religious 
thought, but nevertheless fear it, and are seriously distressed, lest 
religion and all faith are about to vanish from the world, should 
not the higher criticism be repudiated and refuted. ($1. A. D.F. 
Randolph & Co.) 





THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA is one of unusual interest to 
the historical student. It was settled not only by the English and 
Huguenots, but also and more numerously the Scotch-Irish, 
whose influence and tenacity were exhibited desiag our late Civil 
War in the fact that, in proportion to her population, North Caro- 
lina lost more men in killed and wounded than any other of the 
seceded States, The author, Dr. Weeks, who is Professor of His- 
tory and Political Science in Trinity College, North Carolina, is 
thoroughly familiar with his theme. After a brief introduction, he 
sketches the condition of things between the years 1711-1728, when 
dissent was legalized by the reaffirmation of the Toleration Act. 
The first Church Acts were met with rebellion, but the Toleration 
Act or Act of Indulgence was fought along legal and technical 
lines. The missionaries of that famous society, which all over the 
earth is still so “‘ High Church,” the S, P. G., were not men of very 
noble character, and their influence upon the people and the devel- 
opment of the colony was decidedly bad. In a word they were 
ponees in a politico-ecclesiastical establishment, such as we all 

now upon the page of fiction in English novels. The long fight 
against ecclesiastical tyranny was kept up under the Royal Gov- 
ernment which succeeded to that of the Proprietors and lasted from 
1728 to 1776. The chapter on the fall of the establishment and 
the dissatisfaction in Mecklenburg is full of details clearly stated. 
The absence of a guarantee of religious freedom in the Federat 
Constitution provoked much hostility in North Carolina, for these 
Quakers, Huguenots, > and Presbyterians had felt the bitter- 
ness of what they considered persecution by politico-ecclesiastical 
English Governors and were afraid that something like them 
would grow up under the new constitution, In 1835. the word 
“ Christian” was substituted for “ Protestant,” and the scope of 
liberality was enlarged. Thus was the carcass of this last remnant 
of rellabows persecution interred, “lest,” in the words of Judge 


Gaston, “ its pestilential effluvia should poison the atmosphere of 





freedom.” (50 cts, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press.) 
PRESIDENT ORELLO CONE of Buchtel College, Akron, 
Ohio, has written a work on “ The Gospel and its Earliest 


Interpretations,” which he describes as “a study 
teaching of Jesus and its doctrinal transformations in the 
New estament.” His treatment of the New Testa- 
ment is in the same line as Pastor Piepenbring’s method of inter- 
retation of the Hebrew sacred books (‘‘ The Theol of the Old 
estament ”); only most of us are more familiar with the results 
of the historical criticism of the Old Testament, and they do not 
seem so revolutionary. The pu of Dr, Cone is, first of all, to 
arrive at the actual teachings of Jesus by removing what is deemed 
the legendary material that has gathered around them, He next 
endeavors to eliminate the interpretations which the Jewish Chris- 
tians put upon those teachings. After that came several 
lines of interpretation—the “ Pauline Transformation,” the “ Deu- 
tero-Pauline Interpretations,” the Epistles to the Hebrews, to the 
Colossians, to the Ephesians, and the First of Peter, Then he ex- 
loits the “ Johannine Transformation” and the “ anti-Gnostic 
nterpretations "; and lastly he examines the Jewish-Christian 
yptic writings. Paul and his school he charges with re- 
moving the significance of Jesus (in His saving power) from his 
life, with its words and deeds, to His death and resurrection. 
ohn and his school are charged also with introducing ger, 9g 
ics into the ideal of jon, . Cone deals very freely with his 
material—so freely, in fact, that he can hardly expect to gain the 
ear of any but the most radical, for the historical criticism of the 
New Testament is not yet ancient. settled to serve asa solid 
foundation for his structure. Nevertheless, his book is full of sug- 
estiveness, and deserves the serious attention of students of the 
ible. ($1.75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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established as the fundamental truth of all biological processes. The 





physiological unit is the cell.” ‘God can only reach incarnation 
through the cell.” “A certain corollary of this great incarnation- 

is that in veriest literalness, it is God’s own life and self 
that lives in and uses every cell of every living thing.” “For 
twenty years or more I have despairingly ransacked the wisdom of 
ethnic religions, systems of phil y, and of natural theology, and 
lo! under the microscope I found at worls, and in biol re- 
vealing Himself so fast and so far as fate and His myriad difficul- 
ties allowed.” We quote these words from Dr. George M. Gould’s 
late book, “‘ The Meaning and the Method of Life: A Search for 
Religion in Biology,” because they give better than we can in other 
terms the central idea of his theory. Startling as these words of 
his may sound to some, unwilling as we may be to endorse them 
at once, yet they are worthy of attention. It should be understood 
at the start that Dr. Gould is not an eccentric fool, or a crazy fa- 
natic. He is a learned scientist, a reverent and logical thinker, and 
his book contains many thoughts that deserve our careful consid- 
eration. ($1.75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.——WE ARE GRATEFUL 
to Mr. Frank Chapman Sharp for his little monograph, “ The Aés- 
thetic Element in Morality and its Place in a Utilitarian Theory of 
Morals,” because in it he shows the error of that sort of teaching 
which says that the real motive for right action is that some power 
within us or without says, “‘ Thou shalt.” No matter if the teacher 
who says this be Calvin or Kant, the effect is equivalent to declar- 
ing that might makes right. It is the good, the highest good, in 
some sort, and not an empty law, which makes for righteousness. 
Indeed, there can be no law without a lawgiver, and he must be 
the * content” of his own law, (75 cts. Macmillan & Co.). 





“THE PREPARATION of the World for Christ” is a theme of 
endless interest to the Christian who likes to study into the causes 
of things. It has been often treated before, but the inherent attrac- 
tion of the subject is ever heightened by the fresh spoils which the 
_ and literary research bring forth. The Rev. David R. Breed, 

.D,, sends forth a rage octavo volume in which the old lines, 
which culminated in the birth and life of the Redeemer, are once 
more traced out. The literary skill exerted is manifest, and we are 
not surprised at seeing on the title-page, “‘ Second Edition.” Pho- 
tographs of the mummied Pharaohs, a handsome colored map and 
a good index add to the value of the work. The author treats mi- 
nutely of the chosen land and people in the period both of their inclu- 
sion and of their seclusion. Semitic supremacy gave way to 
Japhetic supremacy and then the Jews were diffused throughout 
the world, It was darkest at the time when the Kingdom of 
Heaven was athand. In the treatment of the despair of heathenism, 
the world lying in weakness, and the fulness of time, the author travels 
over very familiar ground, making use, however, of modern art, 
literature and the results of excavation to adorn and illuminate his 
theme. The closing chapter is on “ Jesus and the Resurrection.” 
We can imagine that even a more interesting book than this could 
be written by one still more thoroughly suffused with the modern 
spirit; but, as it is, we welcome the book as a helpful contribution 
to that kind of literature which acts as leaven in the dull mass of 
the routine sermon. ($2. Fleming H. Revell Co.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MAss, 

The “Ariel” Shakespeare.—The second instalment of this new 
miniature edition of Shakespeare (the first was commended in these 
columns last peau) has just appeared, and includes all the Eng- 
lish historical plays except “Henry VI.” As already ckxblaings, 
the edition is limited to the best twenty-one plays—seven comedies, 
seven histories, and seven tragedies—to be issued in groups of seven 
volumes, The giving of a separate volume to each play allows the 

larger type (brevier) than in other “ miniature” editions, 
binding is very neat, and each volume is put up in a separate 
paper box. (75 cts. per vol. G, P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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The Forthcoming Bartlett “ Concordance."—A correspondent 
in Ashland, Ohio, inquires for “the best Shakespeare ‘ Concor- 
dance,’” The best now in the market—indeed, the only one worth 
-is the one by Mrs. Cowden-Clarke, which 
e standard for nearly fifty ; having been first pub- 
lished in 1845 ; but the “ Concordance” on which Mr. John Bartlett, 
of Cambridge, Mass., has now been engaged for many years will 
portant details, a better work, and is well worth 
joes not need it immediately, Mr. Bartlett in- 
forms me that it will probably be published early next spring. It 

running he says, at the rate of a hundred pages a month, 
about five hundred pages yet to be done. I shall refer to it 
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The Declaiming of Verse-—Mr. W. H. Fleming, in one 
his interesting Shakespearian papers in The Vodce 
fers to a discussion on this subject which has recently taken place 
in England, and which I meant to notice before my attention wag 
recalled to it by his comments upon it. The discussion was start. 
ed by an article in The Contemporary Review, by Mr. — 
Barlow, entitled ‘‘ Talent and Genius on the Stage,” in which 
compared the recitation of Shakespeare’s verse in the ; 
theatres with that of Racine and Moliére by the best French ag. 
tors, The latter he considered to be much better than the former, 
Referring to those who have heard Irving and Ellen Terry at the 
Lyceum Theatre, he asks:—“ But have they heard Shakespeare? 

ave they heard the matchless music of yee verse? 
Have they heard the passion, the pathos, the ‘love, the wrath, the 
gentleness, the tenderness, that are in Sh , expressed and 
rendered back to them by the adequate elocution of intelligent and 
instructed interpreters ?” He answers these questions in the neg. 
ative, and adds :—“ The art of noble elocution is a lost art 
us.” Inthe rhythmical rendering of dramatic verse he believes that 
the English stage has my og 

Mr. Irving replies to Mr. Barlow in The Nineteenth Century, 
“ Recitation,’ he says, “ no matter with what spirit it may be de. 
ivered, is but a bastard substitute for truthful interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s verse. In the expression of character, rhythm is 
subordinate to dramatic significance, and, except in the most rhe- 
torical passages, every sentence should be expressed as a new 
thought, and every thought with a varied intonation.” He quotes 
Dr. Johnson’s remark to Mrs, Siddons :—* There is not a scene 
shifter, madam, who could not recite ‘To be or not to be’ better 
than Mr. Garrick. His excellence was in the interpretation of na- 
ture and a true conception of character.” 

If Mr. Irving means that sense and sentiment should never be 
sacrificed to rhythm, he is clearly right; but a good actor or read- 
er will never sacrifice either in the least degree. If he is master of 
his art, both meaning and music will be perfectly preserved in his 
rendering of the poetry—unless, perchance, the poet is at fault, as 
Shakespeare never is in this respect. With him, as Emerson has 
Sontaqihede said (I forget his exact words), the thought or feeling 
always moulds the verse. It follows, of course, that the thought or 
feeling will be best expressed when the rhythm is best rendered 

I have on a former occasion referred (and Dr. van Dyke has 
done it far better in his paper on “ The Voice of Tennyson” in 

The Century) to the reading of his own poems by the late Laureate, 
in which the rhythmical movement was almost like the chantingof 
an ancient minstrel, and yet the thought and feeling were brought out 
with equal force and impressiveness. Dr. Holmes’s reading of his 


~ own poems blends the two kinds of elocution, though in a less 


marked way. To read verse merely as verse is, of course, to reduce 
it to singsong or jingle ; but to read it without preserving the met 
rical effect is to make plain prose of it. Many actors and read 
do this, but it is because they lack the rhythmical ear, which, 
curiously enough, is something entirely independent of the musical 
ear so-called. Persons with a delicate sensibility to music af 
sometimes utterly destitute of sensibility to rhythm, and vice versm 
Those who have the latter defect are, so far as my observation 
oes, the more numerous of the two classes. I have known cok 
ege instructors in English and in elocution who made gross 
ders in reading Shakespeare's verse. In the average Shakespeare 
club, two out of three readers will mar the metre of every line that 
has any peculiarity of syllabication or accent; and the —a 
actor does no better, if indeed he is not more — to go astray 
his rhythm. Mr. Irving’s company is not so well trained in this 
respect as it ought to be, and I doubt whether his own ear is very 
sensitive to the niceties of metrical construction. 


The Lounger 


IT IS RATHER AMUSING to see the vigorous ¥° in which 
land is pressing Zola, ix propria persona, to her heart, while 
frowns upon his novels. Indeed, the English courts went $0 
as to send a publisher to jail for issuing translations of his 
But Zola the lecturer on anonymous journalism and Zola the 

of “ Nana” are, in the eyes of the British subject, two en 
ferent persons. America made scarcely less ado over the ; 
Eulalia than England is making over Zola. 








I HAVE READ the reports of M. Zola’s address that have 
their way to this country, and I confess that I am not v 
impressed by his ideas or the manner of their expression. It se 
to me that the distinguished author got somewhat mixed in ™ 
mind, and was not quite sure which side of the question he # 


for. “ The subject of anonymity in journalism is one tht 


ill be discussed whenever the Most 
and most editors have pretty strong opinions on the subject. 
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~ got without a decided opinion myself. I 


21 1893 


with those who 


contend for signed articles, to this extent—that they natu ad- 
yertise the writer and, if the writer is going in oe brertien: he 


should is) his name before the public at all hazards and at any 
t will probably bring him more money than will anony- 
; but if he be a writer of criticism, I should advise him to let 

the journal he writes for be responsible for his utterances. 





1 AM NOT ENCOURAGING cowardice, I am simply stating facts, 
A critic writing of an author whom he knows or is likely to know, 
hesitates to express an adverse criticism of his work, if he is to sign 
it, Not that he is without the courage of his opinions, but it is of- 
ten disagreeable to tell the truth and then face the person of whom 
you have told it. Ten to one the person believes that you are act- 
uated by some ulterior motive, for there is nothing harder for a 
writer to believe than that he has written a poor book. He usually 
thinks his own the best book on the subject, and can give you ex- 
cellent reasons for his belief. To put the matter in a nutshell, I 
should say that signed articles are the more desirable, if the au- 
thor looks only for advertising. I am gy, of critical writing 
only; as for other writing, I should say, sign always. 





The National Observer is never to be caught drifting with the 
tide, It is a fish that swims up-stream only. I don't think that 
ee woud make its editor more begrs «| than to find him- 

on the popular side. On the subject of M, Zola in England, it 
is anything but enthusiastic, and it shoots peas through his argu- 
ments at every point. It finds him not only ignorant of things 
English, but of things French as well. 


* But how, when M. Zola’s premises are insecure,” it exclaims, 
“should his conclusions be other than false? Of the British Press 
he knows nothing ; and he generalizes most rashly concerning his 
own. Not only are the names of all reputable critics in London 
openly revealed, but articles not a few are signed or initialed. 
And is the nom de plume unknown in Paris? Also M. Zola might 
remember that they sign their politics in France because they must 
(under a law passed in '50), and not because their ‘ national tem- 
perament’ prompts them so todo. In short, if M. Zola knows no 
more of French life than of journalism, then, whatever the lyrical 
quality of the Rougon-Macquart novels, they will prove to the 
twentieth century a worse than worthless set of documents.” 





ON THE SUBJECT of anonymity, Zhe National Observer says :— 


“In one particular alone we are in complete agreement with M. 
Zola, It is very much to the writer's interest to sign, though this 
consideration is not pertinent tothe dignity of criticism. A public 
which knows not wise judgment nor excellent writing can easily 
catch at a signature, and entertains an absurd respect for the man 
whose name gets into the paper. But the self-respecting critic 
thinks of his craft as well as of his pocket. The absorbing ques- 
tion of shillings and pence he leaves to the third-rate novelist— 
and the cheesemonger. And, if his name is withheld from the 
public admiration, he need not always surrender his personality 
nor shirk his responsibility. Notoriety is not the literary man’s 


sole sustenance, and there are consolations which even title-pages 
cannot afford,” 





I FIND IN The Bookman the accompanying sketch from the 
pen of the late Mr. Thackeray. It shows how far the eminent nov- 
excelled all other artists in depicting the horse in mo- 
Even a Muybridge photograph could hardly surpass in 
vigor this hasty product of the draughtsman’s art. The picture is 
published. In reproducing it I have been obliged to have it 

bly reduced in size: this has been somewhat damagin 

in its effect upon the boy up the tree, but has in no wise affect 

the beauty of the horse or the graceful attitude of its rider. 
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LI WHO PROTEST that the America’s Cup remains in 
the boat that would win it away from us has to 

of cruising, while the trophy is defended by a mere “ rac- 
Must forget that the yacht which brought the cup to 
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this country in 1851 had to cross the seas to get it. To silence these 
oer forever, why not send Vigilant to England next summer? 
here would be no difficulty in finding a crew plucky enough to 


make the journey; and she might easily pick up a string of prizes 
on the other side of the water. 





A MEMBER OF the American colony in Paris tells me that the 
figures of the biggest day’s attendance at the Paris Exposition of 
1889 (which were inside of 400,000) and of the b t at the 
World’s Fair of 1893 (which exceeded 750,000) do not tell the whole 
story; for in Paris no one paid more than twenty cents for admis- 
sion to the grounds and most of the tickets were sold for half that 
price, while at Chicago the regular price of admittance is fifty 
cents a head. A ten or twenty cent rate would probably have 
drawn another 100,000 visitors to Jackson Park on Chicago Day ;. 
nor would it have been surprising if seven figures had been needed 
to express the day’s attendance. 





AS A RULE, the rhymesters who write verses in praise of soaps. 
or a dentifrices or drugs, are rhymesters only, with little sense 
of rhythm and less skill in the choice of apt and euphonious words, 
The singer of “ See that hump ?,” for instance, is not much of a 
poet, though his rhymes are invariably amusing, Yet one of the 
merchants that have pressed Pegasus into their service has found 
some one to write his verses for him who knows how verses should. 
be written. I am tempted to name this advertiser, as an encour- 

ement to others, but prefer not to lay myself open to the suspicion. 
of giving him a “ puff.” The theme of the following stanzas is not. 
Homeric, but it must be admitted that the versification is unusually 
neat :— 

‘** Health depends on active pores ; 
This the modern dress ignores. 
Doctors are of no avail, 
If the skin cannot exhale. 
Linen over porous skin, 
Keeps the noxious humors in. 
What if flannel be beneath? 
Still there is the linen sheath. 


‘** Clothes and bed of porous wool, 
Warm and dry, in summer cool, 
Keep the skin in active play, 

Let the moisture pass away, 

Give no chill through damp or cold— 
Here is —— ——’s system told, 

Nota Bene—Pray be sure, 

That the wool and dye be pure.” 





Mr. A. W. PINERO is accused of stealing from Paul Lindau the 
idea of his play, “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” which Mr, and 
Mrs. Kendal are playing so successfully at the Star. If I had no 
other means of knowing that Mr. Pinero’s play was a success, the 
accusation of plagiarism would prove it to my absolute satisfaction. 
You never hear the author of an unsuccessful play accused of pla- 

iarism ; but let a play succeed, and somebody at once starts the cry. 

he late Dion Boucicault was accused of stealing all of his plays 
from the French, To this accusation he always replied, with a 
shrug :—Very weli, admit that I do, The field is anopenone, It 
is not their too tender conscience that prevents my fellow-crafts- 
men from reaping the same harvest. Let them do likewise. I 
have no monopoly of the French drama.” He had, however, a 
monopoly of the pen that wrote “ The Shaughraun ” and “ The 
Long Strike,” to say nothing of ‘‘ London Assurance.” 





IF THE VISIT of the distinguished French organist has no other 
result, it will at least serve to stimulate interest in organ playing. 
Very few persons know what is good and what is bad in organ 
music, and the services of most of our churches are astonishing ex- 
amples of bad taste. M. Guilmant is an acknowledged master of 
the technics of his instrument and in his few appearances here he 
showed admirable skill in registration, exceptionally fine taste in 
the use of solo stops, and rare restraint in his treatment of the 
pedals. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that there was a slight 
tendency toward brilliancy at the — of b gerersse 9 The or- 

an is by nature not brilliant, but solemn an majestic, and while 
filed with admiration for M. Guilmant’s skill, I could not help 
feeling that Bach would have disapproved of his work. 


Boston Letter 


THE FIRST SYMPHONY concert was unquestionably successful 
and Mr. Paur has made a good impression on Boston. Of course 
the Orchestra is not in complete sympathy with him at present, 
owing to the insufficient number of rehe s and the fact that his 
style of directing is so utterly at variance with that of Mr. Nikisch. 
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Even skilful musicians would take time to see what he wants. But 
Mr. Paur is a thorough, serious, earnest musician with an admirable 
knowledge of the ae of oe He knows what he 
wants and he can get it. Whether or not in the anxiety shown to per- 
fect the detail he may not occasionally miss the spirit of the whole, 
is a question which longer observation alone can settle. There is 
much of the schoolmaster in him, but at the present stage he is just 
the man the Orchestra wants. The majority of the musicians, 
While they perhaps at first and with some reason missed a warm 
sag spirit or great imagination, had to acknowledge that though 

beat was awkward, nevertheless it was the beat of a master of 
men, The men knew what Paur wanted, 

Dr. Holmes has evidently not lost that interest in prisons which 
he had a half-century ago when he wrote “ The Treadmill — 
Last week he paid a visit to the new Court-House and then at his 
own request was shown through the Tombs Prison. In the lobb 
of the Supreme Court he was met by his son, Judge Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, fr “How do you do, Mr. Justice Holmes?” said the 
eminent father to the ayer son, and the latter, replying seri- 
ously, took the elderly gentleman in hand and conducted him 
through the court-room. Even the Municipal Criminal Court was 
visited by Dr. Holmes—but of course we can expect no Howells- 
like treatment of this as a result. In the Tombs, when shown one 
of the padded cells, Dr, Holmes remarked that he once wrote a 
poem with reference to that class of room, and as the Autocrat was 
conducted along the corridor he could not refrain from the pleasantry 
of inquiring if they often led persons through that route as docile 
as To acaller afterwards he remarked that the most inter- 
esting object he saw in the Court-House was the old rocking-chair 
of Judge Shaw, the first judge who ever used a rocking-chair on 
the Bench; “and the most interesting thing I did,” remarked Dr. 
Holmes, “ was to sit in that chair myself.” Of course he noted the 
newly discovered Copley picture (about which I wrote a few weeks 
ago) and he also visited the law waved When he noticed the 
large, high-studded rooms in the Court-House he asked one of the 
dignified attendants if he had ever tossed a quarter up to the ceiling 
above, “having in mind,” said Dr, Holmes, “ the old Swan house 
which had in it a room two stories high, and in which we used to 
toss up the old Spanish quarters, never succeeding however in touch- 
ing the ceiling.” 

he solicitation of subscriptions for the Brooks Memorial 
House at Harvard is to be stopped, at least for the present. It 
was the original intention to raise from $250,000 to $300,000, one- 
half of which was to go to the construction of the building, the 
other half to form a permanent endowment. Something over 
$80,000 has now been subscribed, a good part of it coming from men 
who have not hefore contributed to the College, and to whom no 
—_ was made, but who desired by this voluntary offer to show 
their remembrance of Dr. Brooks, Even from far-off China, Japan 
and India, as well as from South America and Europe, have come 
contributions. The death of Dr. Peabody, who was so strongly 
devoted to the movement, awoke interest at that time, but since 
Commencement no systematic effort has been made to canvass for 
subscriptions, and now it is deemed advisable to wait until the 
financial strain is over before pushing the matter. 

In continuation of the series of preferences of which I wrote last 
week, Robert Grant writes as follows:—“ Dear Sir: In reply to 
your letter, I beg to say that I think there is more literary merit in 
my latest work, ‘The Reflections of a Married Man’ and ‘ The 
gt of a soon 5 ee "(which are really one book) than in 
what precedes, and I have found pomp pleasure in writing the 
papers in question. I cannot recall any associations of their origin 
which would interest you or your readers, and I am yours very 
ms Robert Grant.” 

veryone will regret to know that Miss Sarah Orne Jewett has 
been somewhat ill of late, but everyone will be glad to know that 
a new collection of tales from her pen is to be put into permanent 
form at once, and will a she will be entirely recovered when 
the work appears on the book-stands. This collection, published 
Y Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, bears the title of its first sketch, “A 
ative of Winby.” “A Little Captive Maid” and “ The Passing 
of Sister Barsett,” together with “ Decoration Day,” “ Jim’s Little 
Woman ” and several others, are in the volume. The dedication 
will read, “To my dear youngest sister, E. A, E.,” with this ad- 
dition : “I have had many pleasures that were doubled because you 
— them, and so I write your name at the beginning of this 

Writing of dedications reminds me that there will be many a 
pag raised by those who buy the little book “ No Heroes,” which 

e same house is putting forth. Everyone has known Blanche 
Willis Howard ever since “ One Summer” shed its light; and some 
will notice on the copyright page what they yt have forgotten, 
—that the name now is Blanche Willis Howard Von Teufel But 
they will inquire:—Who is Erwin Gustav Otto Maritz Franz, 
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“ The dearest little Pasha,” to whom, in gratitude and love, the 
book is dedicated at Stuttgart? There is an abundance of “ 5 
telling” in this book; but by dipping into the historical worl 
that appear at the same time, one can find those anecdotes which 
so brighten up a serious work and add to its entertaining power, 
if not to its absolute value. I am led to think of this by a glance 
at the advance pages of “ Thomas Hazard, Son of Rob't., Call’ 
Cofege Tom,” a quaint title to a study of life in Narragansett in 
the 18th century, by the granddaughter of Thomas's grandson, 
Writes Caroline Hazard, the author, “the details may seem tri. 
fling ;” but, as she believes, the little accounts of household matters 
and town affairs gn a realistically accurate picture of life in those 
days, even though they may not be so entertaining as a more viva 
cious narrative. But the story that I was going to quote from its 
pages is this: Her grandfather, in illustrating the ‘hae preval- 
ent between Rhode Island and Connecticut, and the controversial 
spirit of the times, would often tell her the anecdote of the small 
boy who was taken from his Rhode Island home to visit relatives 
in Connecticut, and was there put through the Catechism. ‘ How 
many Gods are there ?” he was asked with solemn impressiveness, 
“ They ain’t e’er a one in Rhode Island,” he promptly replied. But 
when the Connecticut cousin came to Rhode Island and was 
asked in what State he lived, he replied emphatically, “ state of sin 
and sags sir.” Thomas Haserd norte § into controversy, early 
in life, with his father, by persisting in cultivating his farm with free 
labor, although his father was one of the largest slave-holders in 
New England ; an act on his part which resulted in threats to dis- 
inherit him. Through his subsequent career the book carries the 
reader, adding facts and figures of old-time history. 

BOSTON, 17 Oct., 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 


London Letter 


TO-DAY is the anniversary of the death of Tennyson, and “eee 
pe enough it was on Tuesday last that his latest drama, “ The 
oresters,” was produced, for the first time in England, at Daly's 
(new) Theatre in Leicester Square, In writing of this pastoral onits 
original publication, I ventured to consider it, technically, the most 
imperfect of Tennyson’s plays. But of its beauty there can be no 
question—the only doubt being whether that beauty is truly dra 
matic. The performance on Tuesday gave one the impression of 
an exquisite, delicate dream. Some one in the foyer called ita 
ballad in dramatic form, and that is exactly descriptive of it. Lyri- 
cism bubbles up in it at every turn; it is a land of water-springs, 
sparkling into song. To record coolly an impression which was 
perhaps too fervid on the night itself, “ The Foresters ” requires but 
“very little modification to become a pastoral opera of high merit; 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, whose delicious music is already strewn 80 
lavishly over the texture of the piece, would surely find little diffi- 
culty in binding the whole together with his prevailing art. What 
we should miss, however, is a precious matter—the loose, melodi- 
ous blank-verse, gliding and straying, tied to no very rigid prosody, 
but murmuring on like the verse of Dekker or Heywood. 

The performance differed in several respects from that which you 
have seen in New York. Mr. John Drew, unhappily, no longer 
fills the rd/e of Robin Hood, but Mr. Arthur Bourchier makes @ 
gallant substitute. Of Miss Ada Rehan, the Marian, there is no 
need to say much. She was made for romantic pastoral ; her very 
voice is significant of cool morning in the “ grene shaw.” “ The For 
esters ” is full of disguises, which are, it must be confessed, child- 
ish enough, but, though no one but Robin Hood could possibly be 
deceived for a moment, the scene in which Maid Marian dresses 
up in armor and feigns to be her brother, was delicious. It was 
certainl y a capital error of Tennyson as a dramatist to cling to the 
tricks and methods of Jacobean drama. Of these the maiden 

ised as a lad—that lad (in the plays of Beaumont and Filet 
) sometimes again disguised as a maiden—was one of themost 
incessant. It could be easily managed on that primitive stage, in 
which all the female parts were invariably taken by boys, for the 
boy had but to revert to his boyishness ; but, in our medern thea 
tre, the plump actress, resigning as little of her feminine charm # 
she possibly can, makes the most unconvincing young man in 
world. 

The company at the first night of “ The Foresters” was a chal 
acteristic one, a little above the average in the matter of 
guished persons present—although “everybody” is still out 
town. Lord Tennyson, the second, was just visible in the! 
a box, and Mr. Theodore Watts in the stalls seemed tasting 
gust of the blank-verse like a gourmet. It seemed to me that . 
majority of the audience, however, were puzzled at this invasion 

London by Sherwood foresters in Lincoln green, and if a gre 
name had not daunted them, would have shown their mysuiie — 
tion plainly enough. But I am glad to say that “ were pol 
and I only hope we shall always be the same at the meioem 
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and farces that their soul loveth. I will admit to them, quite frank- 

, that it is the poet and not the playwright who triumphs in “ The 

oresters. 

Whether American readers took as much interest as we did in 
Prof. Jowett, who died on Sunday last, or could quite understand 
the vast curiosity which his career awakened in educated English- 
men, I know not. But I think no Americans who have visited Ox- 
ford in any civilized way can have failed to observe that the Master 
of Balliol was the highest living specimen of our University life. 
When he so nearly died two years ago, attention to his career was 
concentrated, only to seem to be dissipated again on his most un- 
expected recovery ; but it had for twenty years been steadily directed 
on him, Jowett really died in 1891, and since then it has been little 
more than his ghost which walked among us. What was the secret 
of the astonishing regard which the entire educated class of Eng- 
land affected towards the Master? In these last days, it is the 
fashion to speak of his admirable English style, but the style would 
hardly have attracted notice without the man. The man was, 
doubtless, extraordinary in his strenuous independence, his cultiva- 
tion, his preservation of a very marked type in circumstances which 
tend to rub down the angles of character. Oxford will long miss 
the pink cherubic face, capped with silver, the rotund body on 
short spindle legs, the witty falsetto, the brisk continuous toddling 
walk, the inevitable swallow-tailed coat. Jowett was a great bene- 
factor to his college, an earnest, if not always a judicious friend to 
his University, a companion of great minds, a peo scholar 
of the rare class that can express their philosophy. So long as his 
pupils and profdgés are alive, their great number and their personal 
prestige will keep his memory fresh. Anecdotes of Jowett will 
Seahiioes continue to be repeated over a thousand dinner-tables, 
when his Plato and his Aristotle have ceased to be the standard 
acceptable versions of those writers. But his influence in kindling 
and feeding our intellectual life will survive when no one any 
longer dreams of acknowledging the source of it. 

LONDON, 6 Oct., 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Chicago Letter 


The Dial recently published a well-written editorial on a certain 
condescension in Easterners toward the West, pointing out the 
fact that their attitude is like what Lowell described as the feeling 
of foreigners towards America, They tolerate us, they even pat- 
ronize us; but underneath this courtesy one feels in them a kind 
of wonder that any good can come out of Nazareth. Gradually, 
the creation of a thing of beauty like the Fair may ameliorate this 
condition; it has already done so in some measure; but even in 
many of the Easterners who admire the spectacle presented (and I 
have to see one who does not) the condescension is still visible. 
The Fair, which was treated with contempt a year ago, as a Chicago 
¢attle-show, is now claimed as its own by each section of the country, 
and vs cipewe by New York, which did its utmost to degrade it, 
It is said that several of the architects belong to the metropolis, 
but in what other city in the nation would day Wane been given the 
eget offered to them here? Indeed, so lightly did oe 4 value 
itin the beginning that they were ready to withdraw at the first 
disagreement. They could not believe, as one of them recently ad- 
mitted, that so Utopian a plan could be carried out, nor that they 
would be treated with the courtesy and generosity which has been 
accorded them, And it was this attitude on the part of the Direc- 
tors and the Chicago men they sc lected to assist them—their open- 

red amy liberality—that made possible the wonders of 

r 

tern visitors—I do not speak of all of them—give ready 
‘tedence to any statement detrimental to the city’s intelligence. 
Several of them, for example, accepted without question the asser- 
tion that Eleonora Duse had had no success here, believing her art 
to be too subtle and refined to appeal to Western taste, But the 
of the matter was, that she achieved here the same kind of 
Siiecess that she won in New York; she did not gain wide popu- 
larity, but with the critics and the more intelligent class of the 
community her triumph was easy and complete. The same atti- 
tude of the East towards the West was illustrated a few weeks ago 
by an indulgent, gently sarcastic editorial in Harper's Weekly, 
of Barnumizing the Fair. The Chicago Directors, it was 
substance, after having created the most beautiful thing in 
w set their wits to work to make it attractive! As if 

ity were not disgraceful to the community at large, 
hot appreciate the most beautiful thing in the world, 
é Directors who had the ability and courage to 
There was a bad quarter of an hour about the first of 
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“som financial outlook for the Exposition was depress- 
it was then that the management caught at straws to save 

es from drowning. But the Barnumiz g, as it was called, 
, nor did it affect the calm dignity of the beauti- 
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ful Court of Honor. One regrets the old simplicity of the Wooded 
Island before the hendrede of fairy lamps were hung in its fo! $ 
but the effect when they are burning is certainly lovely. Aside 
from this and a few unimportant ry oy the Fair has not been 
lowered from its high nobility. And the intelligence of the Ameri- 
can oy in making it a financial success without such degrada- 
tion is thereby vindicated, 

The Dial also takes exception to Eastern criticism of Western 
writers, likening it to foreign judgment of American literature. 
Something that is racy of the soil—that is, in short, strange and 
bizarre—is expected, and little is accepted that has not this pecu- 
liar flavor. The customary canons of criticism are not applied. 
But we are changing all this. The outlook is by no means dis- 
— If Easterners are rather inclined to patronize us, we 
can afford to ignore it. Chicago stands on its merits and asks no 
favors, To the many foreigners who have been here this summer, 
this city is the centre of America, the typical community of the 
Union. They judge of its taste and cultivation by what it has ac- 
complished, and the estimate is no mean one. For the rest—for 
the achievements in art and literature which will surely come—we 
are quite willing to wait. 

Many New York and Boston writers have visited the Fair of 
late, among them being Mr. W. D. Howells, Mr. Thomas A, Jan- 
vier, Miss Gilder, Mr. Charles de Kay, Mr. Arthur Stedman and 
Miss Lilian Whiting. Coquelin and Hading, Irving and Terry and 
William H. Crane are also in town, playing at different theatres ; 
and only a few days ago the Italian tragedian Tomasso Salvini 
arrived to visit the Exposition. Unfortunately, however, he has 
no intention of acting. 

Mr. Arthur Stedman has recently become the New York corre- 
spondent of Zhe Dial—a position for which he is extremely well 
fitted. His first letter contains so much that is interesting that one 
looks forward to its successors with pleasure. The field is a 
one, but no one understands its topography better than Mr, Sted- 
man. His position as Secretary of the Authors Club brings him 
in contact with the best literary element in New York, 

CHICAGO, 17 Oct., 1893. Lucy MONROE, 





A Woman’s Library 


I DO NOT care so much for books, 
But libraries are all the style, 
With fine 4ditions de luxe 
One’s formal callers to beguile ; 


With neat dwarf cases round the walls, 
And china teapots on the - 

The empty shelves concealed by falls 
Of India silk that graceful drop, 


A few rare etchings greet the view, 

Like “ Harmony” and “ Harvest Moon” ; 
An artist’s-proof on satin, too, 

By what’s-his-name is quite a boon, 
My print called “ Jupiter and Jo” 

s very rarely seen, but then 
Another copy I can show 

Inscribed with “ Jupiter and 10,” 


A fisher-boy in marble stoops 
On pedestal in window placed, 
And one of Rogers’ lovely groups 
Is through the rich lace curtains traced. 


And then I make a rams lean 

Upon a white and gilded easel, 
Illustrating that famous scene 

Of Joseph Andrews and Lady Teazle. 


Of course my shelves the works reveal 
Of Plutarch, Rollin and of Tupper, ’ 
While Bowdler’s Shakespeare and “ Lucile” 
Quite soothe one’s spirit after supper. 


But when I visited dear Rome 
I bought a lot of photographs, 
And had them mounted here at home; 
And though my dreadful husband laughs, 


I’ve put them in “ The Marble Faun,” 
And envious women vainly seek 

At Scribner’s shop, from early dawn, 
To find a volume so unique. 


Here, once a week, in deep surmise, 
Minerva’s bust above us frowning, 
A club of women analyze 
The works of Ibsen and of Browning. 
IRVING BROWNE. 
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‘¢ The Unknown Man” and the Editors 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The editor of The sy t9 3 Post is full of admiration of Mr. 
W. D. Howells for trying his hand at demolishing a literary super- 

stition —that of the inaccessibility of the magazine. He considers 

Mr. Howells’s testimony as weighty and conclusive, yet admits that 

“Mr. Howells has undertaken a hopeless task.” Apparently 

nothing can quench the “ glow of conscious genius ” that sustains 
“the great army of the rejected.” 

When I read Mr. Howells’s paper (‘‘ The Literary Man as a Man 
of Business”’), I found it delightful reading—chatty, suggestive 
and full of genial humor ; yet, instead of regarding as conclusive 
his testimony against the prevailing superstition, it occurred to me, 
on the contrary, that he had indeed put an argument into the 
mouths of “ the great army of the rejected.” 

The quotations in the Post's editorial are all couleur de rose for 
the unknown writer, ‘ The unknown man is of all others the man 
whom the editor welcomes to his page”; ‘‘no one can be more 
tired of ‘ the literary gang’ than the editor, or more anxious to in- 
troduce a great unknown to the reading public.” Yet Mr. Howells 
also permits himself to say (and this is not quoted in the Post):— 
“ But as most of the material the magazines print has been engag- 
ed, the number of volunteer contributions that they can use is 
my small,” 

t is precisely this custom of engaging contributions that makes 
it so very difficult for the unknown writer to reach the pages of a 
magazine. I might voice the plaint of the great army of the re- 
jected in this way :—‘ We write on a topic not of immediate im- 
portance, or widespread interest, and we are told that, after all, the 
magazine is but a kind of monthly newspaper, and above every 
other consideration must be strictly of the moment. We write on 
atopic of absorbing interest—one that is in everybody’s mouth, 
and we are politely referred to a forthcoming number for a paper 
upon the same topic but from the pen of the great Scriblerus him- 
self.” The editor well knows that the general public would be less 
interested in a really able paper by John Jones, than in an indiffer- 
ent one by the great Scriblerus; and the editor is certainly per- 
forming his duty in endeavoring to make his magazine a successful 
“ marketable commodity,” to use Mr. Crawford's phrase. _Is it nat- 
ural to suppose that an editor, having engaged an article of so many 
thousand words from (let us say) Mr. Howells, on “ The Literary 
Man as a Man of Business,” would accept another article on the 
same subject, even if (to assume an impossibility) it should be an 
improvement on the engaged article? Besides, an editor is per- 
fectly safe in engaging an article from Mr. Howells; for, even if 
the reader differs 2” ‘oto from Mr. Howells’s views, there will be 
the natural curiosity to see what he has to say upon the subject. 
There exists a strong and widespread curiosity that feeds upon the 
views of celebrities as much as upon their doings. There are various 
methods of catering to this curiosity; some editors indulge in a 
modern and improved method of Boswelling, and others engage 
the opinions of the celebrity (often jotted down without any at- 
tempt at literary disguise) upon the current questions of the day. 
All this may be a little hard on the unknown writer, but it is 
ectly natural and legitimate. After all, if the work of the un- 
own writer is very good, according to Mr. Howells there is a 
chance that it may be accepted. I say a chance; but it would be 
foolishness to imagine the magazine editor “tired to death” of his 
celebrities, and waiting to embrace with open arms the weary and 
discouraged unknown. A. N. M. 
NEw YORK, 7 Oct., 1893. 


Mr. Quiller-Couch on Richard Jefferies 


(Tle Speaker) 

* * * THE ASSUMPTION of many critics that only within the met- 
ropolitan cab radius can a comprehensive system of philosophy be 
constructed, and that only through the plate-glass windows of the 
Athenzum Club is it possible to see life steadily, and see it whole, 
is one that I have before now had occasion to rebuke. It is joined 





in this case to another yet more preposterous—that from a brief’ 


survey of an author's circumstances we can dictate to him what he 
ought to write about, and how he ought to write it. And I have 
observed particularly that if a writer be a countryman, or at all 
well acquainted with country life, all kinds of odd entertainment 
are expected of him in the way of notes on the habits of birds, beasts, 
and fishes, on the growth of all kinds of common plants, on the 
proper way to make hay, to milk a cow, and so forth, 

ow it is just the true countryman who would no more think of 
noting these things down ina book than a Londoner would think of 
stating in a novel that Bond Street joins Oxford Street and Picca- 
dilly : er | because ney have been familiar to him from boy- 
hood. And to my mind it is a small but significant sign of a 





Critic 


rather lamentable movement—of none other, indeed, than the 
“Rural Exodus,” as Political Economists call it—that each andi 
every novelist of my acquaintance, while assuming as a matter of 
course that his readers are tolerably familiar with the London Dj- 
rectory, should, equally as a matter of course, assume them to be 
ignorant of the commonest features of open-air life. I protest 
hos are few things more pitiable than the transports of your Cock. 
ney critic over Richard Jefferies. Listen, for instance, to this king 
of thing :— 

** Here and there upon the bank wild gooseberry and currant 
bushes may be found, planted by birds carrying off ripe fruip 
from the garden. A wild gooseberry may sometimes be seen 
growing out of the decayed ‘touchwood’ on the top of a hollow 
withy-pollard. Wild apple-trees, too, are not uncommon in the 
hedges. The beautiful rich colour of the horse-chestnut, wher 
quite ripe and fresh from its prickly green shell, can ge be- 
surpassed ; underneath the tree the grass is strewn with shells. 
where they have fallen and burst. Close to the trunk the grass is. 
worn away by the restless trampling of horses, who love the shade 
its foliage gives in summer, The oak-apples which appear on the 
oaks in spring—generally near the trunk—fall off in summer, and 
lie shrivelled on the ground, not unlike rotten cork, or black as if 
burned. But the oak-galls show thick on some of the trees, light 
green, and round as a ball; they will remain on the branches after 
the leaves have fallen, turning brown and hard, and hanging there 
till the spring comes again.”—‘‘ Wild Life in a Southern County,” 
Pp. 224-5. 

I say it is pitiable that people should need to read these things 
in print. Let me apply this method to some district of south-west 
London—say the Old Brompton Road :— 

‘*Here and there along the street Grocery Stores and shops of 
Italian Warehousemen may be observed, opened here as branches 
of bigger establishments in the City. Three gilt balls may oc 
casionally be seen hanging out under the first-floor windows of a 
‘pawnbroker’s’ residence. House-agents, too, are not uncommom 
along the line of route. The appearance of a winkle, when ex- 
tracted from its shell with the aid of a pin, is extremely curious, 
There is a winkle-stall by the South pada Station of the 
Underground Railway. Underneath the stall the pavement is 
strewn with shells, where they have fallen and continue to lie, 
Close to the stall is a cab-stand, paved with a few cobbles, lest the 
road be worn overmuch by the restless trampling of cab-horses,. 
who stand here because it is a cab-stand. The thick woolles 
goods which appear in the haberdashers’ windows through the 
winter—generally inside the plate-glass—give way to garments of 
a lighter texture as the summer advances, and are put away oF 
exhibited at decreased prices. But collars continue to be 
shown, quite white and circular in form; they will probably 
remain, turning grey as the dust settles on them, until they are 
sold,” 

This is no travesty. It is a hasty, but I believe a pretty exact 
application of Jefferies’ method. And I ask how it would look ina 
book. If the critics really enjoy, as they profess to, all this trivial 
country lore, why on earth don’t they come into the fresh air and 
find it out for themselves? There is no imperative call for their 
presence in London. Ink will stain paper in the country as well 
as in town, and the Post will convey their articles to their editors. 
As it is, they do’ but overheat already overheated clubs. Mr. Hen- 
ley has suggested concerning Jefferies’ works that “in years to be, 
when the whole island is one vast congeries of streets, and the fox 
has gone down to the bustard and the dodo, and outside mu 
seums of comparative anatomy the weasel is not, and the bad 
has ceased from the face of the earth, it is not doubtful that 
‘Gamekeeper’ and ‘ Wild Life’ and the ‘ Poacher '—epitomizing as 
they will, the rural England of certain centuries before—will be 
serving as material authority for historical descriptions, histo 
novels, historical epics, historical pictures, and will be honored as 
the most useful stuff of their kind in being.” Let me add that the 
movement has begun. These books are already supplying the. 
club-novelist with his open-air effects; and, therefore, the club- 
novelist worships them, From them he gathers that “ wild apple- 
trees, too, are not uncommon in the hedges,” and straightway he 
informs his public of this wonder. But it is hard on the por 
countryman who, for the benefit of a street-bred reading pub 
must cram his books with solemn recitals of his A, B, C, and im 
pressive announcements that two and two make four and a hedge 
sparrow’s egg is blue. A.T.Q 


The Parsons Library 


OF THE LIBRARY of the late George Frederick Parson® 
which is to be sold by Bangs & Co, on Oct. 23 to 27 inclu 
ive, the Tribune says :—" he works of Balzac, which {oF 
various reasons are conspicuous in the collection, are conspic}” 
ous there in editions which should arouse the liveliest cd 
tition among lovers of the great French novelist. Among 
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authors of this century, Balzac was, s, the test Senthusi- 
asm of Mr. Ralenek ad readers 0 the Tribune will recall not 
alone his exhaustive introduction to the series of translations re- 
«ently issued in America, but the exceptionally suggestive reviews 
written for this journal, * * * Nearly forty numbers in the 
catalogue are devoted to Balzac, and some of them represent over 
adozen volumes each. All his works are included, the master- 
and the curios ‘Euvres de Jeunesse,’ which Calmann Levy 
lished in ten volumes fifteen years or so ago, and there are also 
many of the volumes which have gathered about the novelist’s fame, 
* * * The library contains an abundance of works by Baudelaire, 
Flaubert, Zola, Daudet, Bourget, Hugo, the Brothers de Goncourt, 
Champfleury, Loti and Catulle Mendés. It is rich in writings of 
the jin-de-sidcle, morbidly psychological character, denoted by 
most of these names. It is also well supplied with the books nec- 
to a fundamental knowledge of French literature. * * * 
“ Of a still more rare significance are the numerous works on 
accult topics. These books, which fill some seventeen pages of the 
atalogue, form in themselves a miniature library of the greatest 
yalue. They deal with Indian philosophy, with demonology and 
‘sorcery. magnetism and occult science, and they comprehend the 
dissertations of old and new writers in Latin, German, French and 
English,” 





Notes 


HarPER & BROS. will issue at once the two volumes of “ Letters 
of James Russell Lowell,” edited by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton; 
“Essays, Speeches, and Memoirs of Helmuth, Count von Moltke,” 
translated from the German: “ Evening Dress: a Farce,” by Wil- 
jiam D. Howells; and the last little volume. in“ The Distaff 
Series,” entitled “ Short Stories,” in which appear five tales by as 
many women writers of New York State. It is not too much to 
‘say that the Lowell Letters will be, from a literary standpoint, the 
most interesting book of the year. 

—The attractive title of “ Colonial Dames in Their Homes” will 
ly be given to a work now in preparation by Miss Anne H. 

on of Philadelphia, who has already written acceptably of 
what was to be seen “ Through Colonial Doorways,” and who has 
mot overlooked the relics, Revolutionary and earlier, at the World’s 
Fair, in her search for further material. 

—A poem by Emerson in honor of Lowell’s birthday will appear 
in the November Cenzury. 

—Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, who for many years have 
been found at 743-745 Broadway, have yielded to the northward 
tendency of the business movement in New York, and will remove 

bably next year) to a fine new office-building in Fifth Avenue 
ve East 21st Street, which they propose to erect on the site of 
the Glenham Hotel. 


— “The House of Commons” is the subject of an article in the 
November Scribner's, by Augustine Birrell, M. P., the author of 
‘those delightful volumes of essays, “ Obiter Dicta.” 


—Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and her daughter, Mrs. Stanton- 

of England, are engaged on a book entitled “ Babies: Their 

Past, Present and Future.” It will contain hints to mothers, sug- 

orm concerning the education of children and much curious 

cal and ethnological information. Mrs. Stanton-Blatch is a 
frequent contributor to pedagogic publications. 


—A dinner was given at the Players Club on last Tuesday 
‘vening to Mr. Charles Dana Gibson, the artist. The menu was 
by Mr. Smedley; and Mr. Howard Russell read a poem 

he had written for the occasion. 

—Prof. Willard Fiske, who owns the beautiful villa near Flor- 
“ence that Landor once occupied, sailed hence on the Majestic on 
“Oct. 11. Mr. Theodore Stanton, the well-known American journ- 
-alist, returned to Paris véa the steamer New York on Wednesday 

Both of these gentlemen have spent the summer in America. 
—Signor Salvini arrived in New York on Sunday, Oct. 8, At 
the Century office on Monday he examined a copy of his Autobiog- 
Ching childish delight. A day or two later he started for 
, . It is to be hoped that the great tragedian will decide to 

in public, if only a few times, in connection with his son 
er. The latter was married to a member of his own com- 

‘Pany (an American), a few days before his father’s arrival. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day a Riverside Edition, in 
‘Gyyolumes, of the “ Works of Henry D. Thoreau” ; “ A Native 
, and Other Tales,” by Sarah Orne Jewett; a new Holi- 
p of Longfellow’s “ Hanging of the Crane, and Other 
Poems of the H ; “ College Tom,” by Caroline Hazard ; “ No 
a story for boys, by Blanche Willis Howard; “ Rachel 

a Story of the Middle of the Nineteenth Century,” by 
Gibbons Morse ; Vol. V. of Prof. C, S, Sargent’s “ 
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North America”; a new edition, in seventeen volumes, of the 
Novels and Stories of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney; and Part XIV. of 
the Third Series of W. H. Edwards's “ Butterflies of North Amer- 
ica,” 

—The National Academy of Design calls special attention to 
the present Loan Exhibition, as it will remain open for only a short 
time longer. No equally choice collection has ever been shown in 
this country, the Academy having gone to great expense, for which 
it can hardly expect any adequate pecuniary return. 

—‘ The ‘along-the-line-of’ people,” writes A. R. T., “need 
muzzling, as M. W.T. suggests; and so do the persons who are for- 
ever craving to be or get ‘in touch with’ this, that, or the other, 
Am alone in finding the phrase exasperating ?” 


—Miss Olive Schreiner’s next book, to be published in the Pseu- 
donym Library this month, will not be entitled “ The Woman's 
Rose,” but “‘ Dream Life and Real Life.” The first of the stories 
represents her earliest work and the last of them her latest. The 
author will revert to her old pseudonym of “ Ralph Iron.” 


—The Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline, Mass., has come 
into possession of a straight-backed, leather-upholstered chair that 
was in the study of the Rev. Richard Baxter when he wrote his 
famous book, “ The Saints’ Everlasting Rest.” When Baxter 
died the chair was placed in the Broad Street Congregational 
Church in London; it remained there until the church was torn 
down, nearly 200 years later, The pastor of the church, the Rev. 
William O'Neill, preserved the chair and ueathed it to his son, 
and the latter has presented it to his friend, Dr, Thomas, 


—It is interesting news that the Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, 
Dean of Rochester, England, whose delightful book of “‘Mem- 
ories ” was noticed in 7he Critic a few months ago, is to visit this 
country. The Rev. Dr. Algernon S, Crapsey of Rochester, N. Y., 
in a letter to The Churchman, gives the following details about the 
visit :—‘‘ The dean has accepted my invitation to come over and 
give a course of familiar talks on the English life of the last forty 
years, It is proposed to give three evenings at home, the first 
‘With Thackeray and Leach, and the Liter. ife of England’ ; the 
second ‘ With Pusey and Liddon, and the Church Life of England’ ; 
and the third ‘ With Gladstone and Disraeli, and the Political and 
Social Life of England.’ Every one who knows the dean knows 
him to be one of the most charming personalities living. His re- 
cent book, ‘ The Memories,’ has made for him a host of friends, 
His visit will be the literary and social event of the coming season, 
He is to be with us immediately after Easter. He will visit all the 
great centres of population.” 


— The Bookman hears that ‘“‘ The Ebb-Tide,” the story recently 
finished by Mr. R, L, Stevenson and Mr, Lloyd Osbourne, has been 
purchased by the proprietors of a new weekly. to be edited by a 
well-known humorist. It is in contemplation to make the price of 
the paper twopence. 

—Mr. Charles A, Dana, in his lecture on “ The Press and Jour- 
nalism,” at Union College, on Oct. 15, said that the reason why the 
study of the ancient languages is so important for one who means 
to be a journalist, is because they lie at the foundation of our own 
language. “ The man who does not know three or four of these 
old languages, or at least two of them—if he knows three, if he 
knows the old Teutonic all the better—the man who has not that 
knowledge, does not really know the English language, and does 
not command its wonderful resources, all the subtleties and abili- 
ties of expression which are in it. Certainly, without Greek and 
Latin, no man knows English; and without Teutonic, no man’s 
knowledge of English is perfect.” 

—The publication of The American Bookseller of this city 
(with which 7he International Bookseller was incorporated) has 
been discontinued. 


—‘ One of the pleasantest features of the recent celebration of the 
uarter-centennial of the foundation of Cornell University,” Mr, 
heodore Stanton writes to us, “was the presentation to Prof. 
Burt G, Wilder of a large volume, made up entirely of original essays 
written by nearly a score of his former pupils. Dr. Wilder occu- 
pies the chair of Physiology, Zodlogy and ae and the con- 
tents of the book are naturally of a ighly scientific nature, The 
contributors are President Jordan and Profs, Braner and Dudley 
of Stamford University; Dr. Eugene R. Corson of Savannah, son of 
Cornell’s distinguished Chaucer and Browning scholar; Dr. 
of Bellevue a! Messrs. Moore, Howard and T 
Smith of the U. S, Department of Agriculture; Prof. Krauss of 
Niagara University; the late Dr. Milton J. Roberts of New York 
City; and Mr, and Mrs. J. H. Comstock, Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Gage, 
Dr. Hopkins and Instructor Fish, all of Cornell, So brilliant a 
of investigators speaks well for the scientific work done at Cornell 
University, and such a volume should make the Ithaca a/ma mater 
feel very proud of her sons and daughters.” 
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—At the end of this month Messrs, Bangs & Co. will sell at auc- 
tion five hundred copies or more of Prof. John Murray’s “ Elocu- 
tion for Advanced Pupils,” together with plates, copyright, etc. 
The book has been commended by Mr. Lowell, Mr. Whittier, Dr. 
W. J. Rolfe, Dr. Howard Crosby, Mr, Austin Dobson and Prof. 
Dowden of the University of Dublin. The author, as it happens, 
is related to the famous grammarian Lindley Murray, and appears 
to have inherited (collaterally) somewhat of his kinsman’s unusual 
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Harper’s 


Serial Stories. By CuHArtes DupLey 
WARNER and GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


Articles on India. Written and Illus- 
trated by Epwin Lorp WEEKS, 


Parisian Sketches. By RicHarp Harp- 
ING DAvVIs, 


The Japanese Seasons. Written and II- 
lustrated by ALFRED PARSONS. 

Russian and German Articles. 
PouULTNEY BIGELOw, 

William Dean Howells’s Personal 
Reminiscences. 

Stories of the Wild West. 
WISTER, 


Athletic Sports: 


cles. 


By 


By OWEN 


Special Illustrated Ar- 


HE NOVEMBER NUMBER affords a rich and entertaining feast. 

are: An attractive article on London in the Season, by RicHarp HArpInc 
Davis, with effective illustrations ; a timely discussion of the subject of Arbitration, by 
F, R, CouDERT; the second article on From the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf, 
written and illustrated by Epwin Lorp WEEks; a story by BRANDER MATTHEWS, en- 
titled The Frog that Played the Trombone, with illustrations; JuL1AN RALPH's 
illustrated paper, entitled Along the Bayou Teche; Colonel Dopcr’s article on 
Riders of Turkey, with illustrations ; a paper on The Decadent Movement in Lit- 
erature, by ARTHUR SyMoNS, with portraits; REzIN W. McADam's illustrated paper, 
An Indian Commonwealth, showing the present situation in Indian Territory ; WaL- 
TER PATER’s ‘‘imaginary portrait,” Apollo in Picardy ; ANNrE NATHAN Meyer's story, 
Vorbei; Owen WIsTER’s story, Em’ly, with illustrations ; DANrz1, RoperTs’s Reminis- 
cence of Stephen A. Douglas ; the conclusion of WILLIAM BLAcK'’s serial story, The 
Handsome Humes; Poems by JoHN Hay, ANNA C. BRACKETT, ALICE ARTHUR 
SEWALL, and RoBERT Burns WILSON ; and the usual Editorial Departments, 
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Scientific Contributions. 
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MEISTERSCHAFT SUPERSEDED 
BY ITS OWN AUTHOR, 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 


Dr. Rosenthal’s name has become a household word 

wherever foreign are studied. A new work, 

‘*THE ROSENTHAL METHOD OF PRACTICAL 
LINGUISTRY,"’ 

has just been 


by him, which does not only 


issued 
supercede his former system, published twenty years 
Er bat will be found superior t0 any y is 


. at 
outcome of a5 years’ experience of * The 
greatest linguist and foremost teacher of the age,”’ 
enabling any one to learn to 
SPEAK FLUENTLY AND CORRECTLY 
with scarcely an effort and without a teacher 
GERMAN, FRENCH, OR SPANISH 


within a marvelously short time. 
* Next to li in a foreign coun this is 
dou ae eatital saekdls foc laweing modere 


."— The Nation. ; 





AN St., New York. 


language, so cen’ 
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and Booksellers. 
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on architecture, bio raphy, lles-lettres, 
the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, 
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will be sent, post-paid, upon request, 


(a Attention is called to this valuable 
collection. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, N. Y. 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


PRICE LISTS SENT FREE. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


LIBRARIAN. 
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The Critic 











What Is VITALIZED Phosphites ? 


It is the production of a distinguished physician and chemist from the 


ox-brain and wheat germ. 


An essential Food to all who work either m entally or bodily. 


It pos 


sesses in the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy. 
™< It restores those who have overworked, or in any way impaired their 
vigor—prevents brain exhaustion and Nervous Prostration. 

For “thirty years used and recommended by the world’s best brain- 


workers. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared by The F. Crosby Co. Only. 56 West 25th St., N.Y 


Sold by Druggists, or by mail ($r). 





MEN’S 
WOOLENS. 


English, Scotch and 
Irish Suitings, 
Hand-Loom Irish Tweeds. 


OVERCOATINGS: 


Beavers, Kerseys, leltons, 
Box Clothes, Cheviots, Vicunas, 
Friezes, Covert Coatings. 


ENGLISH 
TROUSERINGS. 


Ladies’ Cloths, Coatings. 


Broadooay KR 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








World’s Fair Awards. 





ae oh the awards mete by the Columbian Ex- 
tion is one to I, rink, of 55: Pearl 

tector ay, Net oe York, fer Frink's Improved = 

is well known to most o' 


feadere, and nad eat DOOR, ver: pace cee 
u ’ 


Bie tisfaction, and we are 
to record he ‘award of this prize by 

erid’s Columbian Ex; as a recognition of 
fhe World's Cotumbian Get ieee 


H, WILLIAMS, 


oar Rae se 














“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


@ HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
TRUNK LINE. 


FOUR-TRACK 


Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic — River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Vall 

All trains arrive at and from weep 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


“For one = = Boy fy we Series’ send two 
two-cent stamps to George H. Dan General Pas- 
senger pty "Grand Central Station, New York.” 


CHEAPEST 
BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Postal , naming Book 
desire, Sent was ce chal quest NUT tolere 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books bought, 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 
























at cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
est of all in leavening strength. 
ah United States Food keport, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER C0., 


106 Wall St., N. Y. 











Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
Other | Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’8 


\BreakfastCocoa — “°c 











hich T 
“ure one setae. the gr 
‘won g 
Divine 
story 1 
‘torted, 
‘slende: 
Sold by G-ocers ever a 
7 Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
Boston, U, S. A. By Sus 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, » 
u 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 













Di ge al than you 
If pe gpm it back. We pay express to a 
Other similar things. Illustrated catalogue. 

LAMBIE COMPANY, a5 Bond Street, ret, New Ye | 


MONUMENTS. 






















CATALOGUE 36 READY. A. S. Clark, Book- 
seller and Newsdealer 34 Park Row, New York. 


Writing Paper Free. ,5sni¢<. 
receive ting Seon Ap a and 
J, C. BLAIR CO., Giamenton. Pa., 








Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United Stctes. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

+ Send for Ilustrated Hand-Book. — 

J. & R. LAMB. 59 Carmine Street. New 

















